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A Change for the Better 











@ Weare rapidly reaching the point where it will be considered a crime 
rather than a misfortune to be ill. 


@ No longer do the doctor and the scientist limit their efforts to curing us 
of sickness; they show us how we may keep well by observing a few simple 
precautions. 


qd AS a result, the death rate has largely decreased in the last few years, 


and most grown people know how to avoid such preventable diseases as 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 


q¢, The children of to-day are the men and women of to-morrow, and if they 
are properly taught the rules of health, the next generation will see even 
less sickness than this one. 


@ Would you not prefer to use in your classes textbooks on Physiology 
which teach your pupils how disease is caused and how it may be prevented? 


@ Such books are those of the Davison Health Series, in either three 
books: Elementary Human Body and Health (40 cents), Intermediate (50 
cents), and Advanced (80 cents); or two books: Health Lessons, Book I (35 
cents) and Book I1 (60 cents). 


@ They emphasize through the entire course that the most important thing 
in the world is good health, and they show boys and girls how they may 
guard their own health and the health of the community in which they live. 


q Ifyou are not familiar with these books, we should be very glad to tell 
you about them. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 








Education in the United 
States 


Edited by NrcHotas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
University, in the City of New York. 


Price, $2.50 


The frequently-expressed need for a book giv- 
ing a complete view of American education in out- 
line is satisfactorily met in this volume. It consists 
of twenty monographs, each written by an eminent 
specialist, on the various phases of American educa- 
tion. The introduction by the editor sets forth 
the underlying principles governing American edu- 
cational activity to the present time. Among the 
authors of the various monographs are: Commis- 
sioner Draper of the State of New York, the late 
Dr. William T. Harris, formerly Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, and Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, the present Commissioner. 
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Gillette’s 
Vocational Education 


By Joun M. Grttette, Professor of Sociology, University 
of North Dakota. 


Price, $1.00 

In this volume is presented for teachers, superin- 
tendents, and teachers’ reading circles an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the present general movement for 
vocational education. By this phrase is meant not 
only industrial education, but all the training courses 
needed to meet the practical demands of life. The 
author explains at some length the principles, de- 
mands, and methods of vocational education; he 
states the grounds upon which hopes of success 
may reasOnably rest; he indicates some actual results 
gained by schools conducted on more practical 
lines; and he points out others which would follow 
upon the reorganization of our educational system 
in general. 





Chamberlain’s Standards in 
Education, Including In- 
dustrial Training 


By ArtHur Henry Cuamsertain, B. S., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Price, $1.00 


The present widespread agitation for a more pur- 
poseful curriculum is fully recognized by this work 
on practical pedagogy. It discusses modern elemen- 
tary education in a helpful manner, setting forth its 
acknowledged defects of standard, and presenting 
suggestions for the introduction of more industrial 
training. The book is broad in the best sense, and 
every problem affecting the school and its rela- 
tion to the outside world is dealt with so simply 
and convincingly as to be clear to everybody, 
whether teachers or parents. Only the great is- 
sues of education are considered. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS 





Farnsworth’s 
Education Through [lusic 


By Cuartes Husert Farnswortu, Adjunct Professor of . 
Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Price, $1.00 


A book which enables teachers to teach music in 
their schools with the same ease and success as the 
ordinary branches of study. It is at once a rule, a 
guide, and an inspiration, and points out the place 
of music in the general educational scheme. It lays 
out the work, step by step, for each year of the ele- 
mentary school, and never leaves the teacher in 
doubt as to what to teach; the end to be accom- 
plished is plainly indicated. Detailed information 
is given as to the processes of music reading, mu- 
sic wr:ting, and song interpretation. 
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Lippincott’s Mental Arith- 
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Elementary Arithmetic. 
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Perrin’s Drill-Book in Al- 
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Chauvenet’s Plane and 
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Chauvenet’s Plane and 
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ly Edition). 
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try. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Schwinn and Stevenson's 
Civil Government. 
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Patrick’s Lessons in Lan- 
guage. 
Patrick’s Lessons in Gram- 
mar. 
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Lippincott’s Physiologies. 
Three Books. 
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Trigonome- 
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The Conn Physiologies 














| Introductory Physiology and | 
Hygiene. 211 pages . 36c, 





These are strong basal texts. 


mon-sense that is positively inspiring. 





Elementary Physiology and 


Hygiene. 


S54 pages . 60c. 





They provide thorough instruction in the 
hygiene of every day life; they present the simple facts of physiology and 
anatomy every boy and girl ought to know and they treat the all-important 
questions of tuberculosis, infection and public health with a vigorous com- 


Enthusiastically endorsed by the Board of Health in several States. 





| Advanced Physiology and Hygiene 


432 pages 


$1.10 | 





tionalizing it.” 


SILVER 
NEW YORK 


In reviewing this book, The Independent says of Dr. Conn: 
“Almost no one in America can strip a scientific subject of technical 
difficulties so well, yet present it without either caricaturing it or sensa- 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE 


Hew te Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 


EADING medical authorities have 

demonstrated by actual test that the 
dust collected from floors of schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, dwellings, and public places, 
is always accompanied by deadly germs. 
Such being the case, it readily follows that 
a dust-laden atmosphere is a disease-laden 
atmosphere, and therefore a _ constant | 
menace to the very lives of everyone in- | 
haling it. . 

Usually schoolroom conditions are es- | 
pecially deplorable. The floors are almost | 
invariably bare and untreated, so that | 
when large numbers of pupils are in at-| 
tendance every slightest movement will | 
start a fresh circulation of poisonous dust, | 
keeping the atmosphere constantly polluted | 
and unfit to breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or mov- | 
ing bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. | 
The sensible conclusion, then, is that the | 
best way to eliminate dust is by treating | 
wooden floors with a preparation that will | 
hold permanently every particle of dust | 
and micro-organism coming in contact | 
with it. That such a line of reasoning is | 
correct is demonstrated by every floor on | 
which Standard Floor Dressing is used. | 
This dressing, while not intended for house- | 
hold use, is prepared for use in schools and | 
all public buildings having floors of wood. | 





i | 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used | 
on thousands of floors with wonderful suc- 
cess, and experiments have shown that in | 
every room where used the dust is reduced | 
nearly one hundred per cent. or practically | 
eliminated. With the disappearance of 
dust, of course, follows the destruction of | 
every disease-germ, for Standard Floor | 
Dressing possesses germicidal properties | 
that effectually dispose of every micro-or- | 
ganism settling upon floors treated with it. | 

A summing up would reveal that the | 
chief merit of Standard Floor Dressing is | 
that it exterminates dust and germs and so | 
coincidentally preserves health. But there 
are other qualities that make Standard 
Floor Dressing a valuable preparation for 
treating floors. It possesses properties that 
preserve the wood itself, preventing it from 
splintering and cracking. Then, again, 
floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
are easier to sweep. The dressing does not 
evaporate; in fact three or four applica- 
tions a year with the Standard Oiler should 
prove sufficient to obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing 
in localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer. We will, 
on request of those in charge of any school, 
college, hospital or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. 
This demonstration will be made at our own 
expense. To localities far removed from 
our agencies, we will send free sample 
with full directions for ap- 
plying. 

Complete data has been pre- 
pared in the form of reports, 
testimonials and a_ booklet 
‘Dust and its Dangers.” 
Those interested are asked to 
write for them. 

STANDARD OIL CO. 

(Incorperated) 








| know his fate at once, tele- 


Book Notes 


Goldsmith’s “Deserted  Vil- 
lage” and Gray’s “Elegy” form 
a volume of the Standard Eng- 
lish Classic Series. The aim in 
editing the two poems has been 
to supply the student with the 
knowledge necessary for critical 
reading, and to stimulate his 
powers of analysis and appreci- 
ation. A new feature of the edi- 
tion of “The Deserted Village” 
is the inclusion in an appendix 
of two passages usually read in 
connection with the poem; name- 
ly, the sketch of the poor parson 
from Chaucer’s Prologue to 
“The Canterbury Tales” and 
Dryden’s “Character of a Good 
Parson,” from his “Tales from 
Chaucer.” Price 25 cents. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 

A new edition of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” appears in Merrill’s 
English Texts. Prof. Ernest C. 
Noyes, of the Normal High 
School, Pittsburg, has done the 
editing, providing in brief com-| 
pass biography, history, criti-| 
cism, explanations, and study 
plans. Price, 40 cents. (Charles 
E. Merrill Co., New York.) 


A Scotchman, 





wishing to 


graphed a proposal of mar- 
riage to the lady of his choice. 
After spending the entire day 
at the telegraph office he was 
finally rewarded late in the 
evening by an affirmative an- 
swer. 

“If I were you,” suggested 
the operator when he delivered 
the message, “I’d think twice 
before I’d marry a girl that 
kept me waiting all day for my 
answer.” 

“Na, na,” retorted the Scot. 
“The lass who waits for the 
night rates is the lass for me.” 
—Western School Journal. 





“And how,” asked the fond 
father when his son had re- 
turned home after his first year 
in college, “do you like the presi- 
dent of the institution?” 

“T’ve never seen him.” 

“What! You have never seen 
him? That’s strange. I shall 
have to look into this matter. I 
sent you to that college because 
of the faith I had in the presi-| 
dent of it—because he has the 
reputation of being one of the| 
ablest educators in this country. 
I shall insist on knowing why 
you have never seen him.” 

“The whole matter is easily 
explained. He’s been so busy) 
raising equal amounts that he 
couldn’t devote any time to the 
running of the college.” 

“Raising equal amounts?” | 

“Yes. Every few days some 
millionaire offers to give the in- 





stitution several hundred thou-, 


sand dollars if an equal amount 
can be raised from others. 


man is likely to be kept raising 
equal amounts.” 


You | 
haven’t any idea how busy a) 


Pears 


Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in 
their composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the 


skin soft and cool. 


Established in 1789: 


ISAAC [PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY TAUGHT IN THE 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


: (of Greater New York 
and other leading cities 

















School and College Text Books 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. .$1.50 
A Practical Course in Touch Type- 
WEE koa bc cdcvseseinceeeesds 
Pitman’s Progressive Dictator..... 85 
Pitman’s Commercial Dictionary... .50 


Smith’s Cumulative Speller and 
Snorthand Vocabulary.......... +75 


Style Book of Business English.... .85 
Pitman’s Simplified Bookkeeping... 1.00 


send for “What They Say” and Particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West NEW YORK 
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Some Fundamentals 


Fundamentals are the most practical work-* 


ing thoughts. To be sure, the fact that they 
are fundamental must be kept in mind. It 
won’t do to take a superficial view of them. 
Neither is it safe to trust wholly to intuition 
in the personal interpretation of them. 


Think how plainly the Ten Commandments 
state ethical principles! Yet we would not con- 
sider a surface view of them a safe standard of 
conduct. “Grafting” is stealing, business brig- 
andage is highway robbery, fomenting class 
hatred is murder. The grafter, the business 
brigand, and the malicious mischief-maker do 
not often make such fundamental applications 
to their conduct. That is why their consciences 
are unresponsive. The letter killeth. Conform- 
ity to the mere letter of the law has killed many 
consciences. 


The most fruitful thought at the bottom of 
the modern science and art of teaching is that 
interest must be aroused and cultivated. Yet 
how sadly this is generally misinterpreted. 
Teachers who cannot interest their pupils in the 
required work merely substitute pleasurable oc- 
cupations of another kind, and believe they are 
doing their duty. It is well enough to sugar- 
coat a bitter pill, but the point is to have the pa- 
= swallow the pill, and not the sugar-coating 
only. 


Every child, after attending school for four 
or five years, ought to be able to produce a 
neatly written and plainly worded letter. The 
assumption is that he knows what he is talking 
about, and that he writes as he feels. This pre- 
supposes that he has learned to write, to spell, 
to use English—his English—correctly, that he 
knows something of the outward form of let- 
ters, and that he is neat in all his work and sin- 
cere in expressing himself. How much this in- 
volves for the teacher! 


Writing and spelling must be learned, 
whether the pupils like these activities or not. 
The artist teacher is the one who makes every 
study interesting. The artisan does artistic 
work in spots. Now, there are ways by which 
every teacher can bring his class to a high aver- 
age in spelling and writing. Success in teach- 
ing is obtained as in other work, by sincere and 


intelligent application of modes of procedure 
proved efficient in the practice of experts. 

A fallacy that has done much harm in school 
teaching is that the longer the lesson the more 
the pupil will get out of it. Almost the exact 
opposite is the fact. Children can stick to one 
thing just so long. There must be change of 
activity before the fatigue point is reached. 
Much poor writing, much wretched spelling is 
the result of over-long periods of confinement 
to those occupations. When interest wanes, 
carelessness sets in. Carelessness breeds poor 
spellers, poor writers, and foul things of all 
sorts. 

The child that has been trained to be accurate 
in all things has a good start on the road to ex- 
cellence in arithmetic. Of course, the solving 
of examples presupposes a knowledge of the 
processes involved; but without accuracy that 
knowledge does not come to its full worth. 
Training in accuracy is fundamental work. If 
that is properly attended to, success in the 
greater part of the elementary school studies is 
sure to follow. 


Now, accuracy is best assured by the very in- 
terest that is to be aroused in the pupils. When 
a piece of work is excellent, the assumption is 
that the person who did it put heart and soul 
into it. And to be heart and soul in a thing is 
to be inter-est-ed in it. 

Once let the meaning of interest be rightly 
applied and its fundamental value in teaching 
will be readily understood. The problem is not 
to make a topic interesting, but to get the pupil 
interested in the topic. 

The complaint is frequently heard that the 
schools are wasting precious time on fads and 
frills and filigree. This charge is in many cases 
well founded. Whatever contributes to the ed- 
ucation of the young something really worth 
while will maintain itself against all attacks. 
Parents want to be shown. They are right. 
Anything that must resort to psychologic flim- 
flam to prove its raison d’étre should be thrown 
out on general principles. Fundamental talk 
can be made so plain that the average parent 
can grasp it. Let us keep close to the mothers 
and fathers of our pupils. They are the moth- 
ers and fathers. 
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Mrs. Young’s Election 


The election of Mrs. Young as president of 
the N. E. A. has given rise to comment of va- 
rious kinds. The principal point is that “the old 
guard” failed to reckon with the signs of the 
times and was soundly beaten for it. The pop- 
ularity of Dr. X. Snyder could not stem the 
tide, nor did the argument of his many years of 
loyal devotion to the N. E. A. avail much. The 
demand was that a woman should be chosen, 
and she was. The women have proved their 
ability to carry an election. Hereafter they will 
be counted with, or they will do the counting 
themselves. 


Let us hope that it is true that Dr. Robert 
Judson Aley will be the new president of the 
University of Maine. He is an educator of un- 
usual force. His teaching experience covers 
every grade of school from the one-room coun- 
try school thru the university. He is a mathe- 
matician of note and has served with distinc- 
tion in academic positions in Vincennes, Ind., 
and Leland Stanford universities. His election 
as State Superintendent of Indiana proved him 
to be a man of enviable popularity. His record 
of educational achievement shows him to be 
just the sort of man who could make the Uni- 
versity of Maine a real power in the State. 


After fifty-one years as a teacher in Norfolk, 
Va., Mrs. Mary E. Hodges has tendered her 
resignation. During her long service Mrs. 
Hodges was absent only six times. She retires 
on a pension. 

A movement has been started in Boston for 
the establishment of vocation bureaus and for 
the introduction into the schools of methods of 
guidance in the choice of occupation. The first 
national congress for vocational guidance will 
be held in Boston next November. 

Many friends of New York University are 
hoping that Dr. John Henry MacCracken will 
be chosen to succeed his father as chancellor. 
He has given abundant evidence of his qualifi- 
cation for the place. The only point which has 
been raised against his election is that he is 
only thirty-five years old. If youth is a fault, 
then, as some wise man has said, there need be 
no apprehension, for he’ll get over that. He 
has had a fine education, is tactful and level- 
headed and has shown his resourcefulness and 
executive mettle on more than one occasion in 
the seven years in which he has acted as syndic 
of New York University. 

President Brown, of the New York Central 
Railroad, and President Hepburn, of the Chase 
National Bank, returned to New York from 
trips through the Western States with cheering 
words as to the crop and general business situ- 
ation. Mr. Brown says that business men in 
the West can not understand the wave of pes- 
simism which is sweeping over the East. There 
money was plentiful, bankers were doing a good 
business, farmers had no trouble in moving 
crops and the latter were bountiful. 
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Death’s Harvest 


W. W. Stetson is dead. Maine has lost a 
good schoolman. Most of the good things for 
which the schools of the State have become fa- 
mous were started and developed by him. His 
vigorous agitation of increased efficiency of the 
rural schools commanded the attention of the 
educators of the whole country. He was presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., and was much in demand for institute 
work over the whole country. Firm and un- 
compromising in some things, he yet was ten- 
der and tactful and was beloved by thousands. 
The sickness that took him away kept him con- 
fined to his home in Auburn for more than two 
years. His memory will live on in the hearts 
of his friends. 

And now our big-hearted friend, Blodgett, 
of Syracuse, has been called home, too. What 
a loss to the State of New York! No school- 
man was more popular in his town than he. 
Thrice he was on the point of accepting another 
superintendency, and each time the friendly 
pressure brought to bear on him was such that 
he stayed. At educational conventions his jolly 
presence always contributed generously to the 
good-fellowship feeling. He was at one time 
elected to an associate superintendency in New 
York City. In the State educational councils 
his sound sense was a power. Farewell, brother, 
we'll miss you! 

Just as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL goes to press 
the sad news is received that William James 
has died—the greatest psychologist America has 
produced. 

John G. Carlisle died at New York City on 
July 31st, at the age of 75. He was a member 
of the Kentucky Legislature from 1858 to 1860; 
State Senator in Kentucky from 1867 to 1871; 
Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky from 1871 to 
1877; member of Congress from 1877 to 1893, 
and speaker from 1883 to 1889; and Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Cleveland 
from 1893 to 1897. Mr. Carlisle supported the 
Gold Democrats. At the close of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration he took up the practice 
of law at New York City, in which he continued 
until his death. 


Melville W. Fuller, head of the supreme court 
of the United States, died suddenly at his sum- 
mer home in Maine on the fourth of July. This 
is the third death on the supreme court bench 
during President Taft’s term so far—Justice 
Peckham having died Oct. 24, 1909, and Justice - 
Brewer March 28, 1910. It leaves the highest 
court in the land in the most disorganized con- 
dition it has been in for years. 

Judge Fuller was born in Augusta, Me., Feb. 
11, 1833, thus being seventy-seven years old 
when he died. As a young lawyer he moved to 
Chicago and grew up with the city. He was 
appointed by President Cleveland in 1888 to 
succeed Chief Justice Waite. He proved to be 
one of the best judges who ever sat on the su- 
preme bench. 

[See also the notes on page 42] 
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Business Talk 


DEAR READER: 

Your good will is appreciated as our chiefest 
asset. Your co-operation is earnestly desired. 
You can help in many ways. Here area few of 
them: Prompt renewal of subscriptions; let- 
ting the editor know your special needs; con- 
tributing helpful articles; sending original pho- 
tographs of interesting phases of child and 
school activity, or descriptions of successful en- 
tertainments; letting our advertisers know that 
you saw their note in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; 
recommending THE JOURNAL to your friends. 

Remember, no copies are sent after your sub- 
scription has expired. The prompt renewal of 
your subscription is much appreciated. If, for 
some reason or other, you do not find it conven- 
ient to send the money, write at least a postal- 
card notifying us to keep your name on the sub- 
scription list, and that payment will be made 
before a specified date. If every subscriber will 
keep this point in mind our cup of joy will 
soon be full. 

Besides THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, we publish 
Teachers Magazine for teachers in the primary 
schools, and Educational Foundations for stu- 
dents of the history, science and art of educa- 
tion, for high school teachers and those desiring 
to advance in general culture. The subscription 
price of each of these magazines is $1.25 a year. 
The three together may be had for $3.00. We 
will gladly send you samples of the three Sep- 
tember numbers for twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The amount will be credited on the subscrip- 
tion, if received within a month, to either one. 
Please address: THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 11-15 
East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 

Neither expense nor effort is spared to pro- 
vide the most helpful and most attractive teach- 
ers’ magazines possible. We do not want to 
make cheapness our argument for support. We 
do not want to depend on premiums and other 
extraneous bait for increase of our subscription 
list. Applying the most rigid economy consist- 
ent with close adherence to our aims, we have 
found that $1.25 a year is about right, and is 
just to all concerned. The teacher who cannot 
pay ten and a half cents a month for a profes- 
sional periodical must look elsewhere. 

Cheap periodicals are a reflection upon the 
whole profession. Lay people, on seeing them, 
conclude that teachers are either a poor lot or 
take no pride in their calling. The cheap teach- 
er has worked much harm to the profession. 
So has the cheap teachers’ journal. We want 
to magnify teaching in the eyes of the world. 
That is why we put forth every endeavor to 
make the magazine pleasing to the eye as well 
as satisfying to the reader. The quality of the 
paper, the character of the illustrations, the 
form, printing — all receive careful thought. 
Neither cheapness nor pretense determines 
choice, but appropriateness, good taste, and 
sincerity. 

We want our readers to know these things. 
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The Manners-of the Teachers 
By HUBERT M. SKINNER, Chicago 


There are few persons who do not manifest 
politeness and good humor at times. It is often 
said of this or that person, “He can be a gen- 
tleman when he wishes to be,” or “She can be 
a lady when she wishes to be.” This is a very 
poor compliment; for the true gentleman or 
lady always “wishes to be.” Perhaps there is 
no child that does not desire to observe the pro- 
prieties on special occasions. A little encourage- 
ment and suggestion are apt to be most thank- 
fully received. To bring out the best there is in 
the deportment of the child on such occasions, 
and to make of his best behavior a standard for 
all occasions, is the true course of training in 
the amenities of social life. 

Most people are sensitive to the imputation 
of “company manners.” Used satirically, the 
expression is apt to wound the sensibilities of 
the person to whom it is applied; used frankly 
and sympathetically, it offers an incentive to 
more even conduct. It should never be used to 
cast discredit upon courteous conduct, even 
when this is limited to special occasions. 

Teachers often exhibit an unevenness of de- 
portment which leads to the suspicion that their 
manners are artificial and insincere. The same 
is true of parents. Yet both teacher and parent 
may be perfectly sincere in the matter; for 
lapses from their own best standards are often 
due solely to carelessness and to want of atten- 
tion and of prompting. 

An amusing story is told of a boy who, on 
entering the back parlor of his home, was ob- 
served by his mother in another room, and was 
kindly bidden to come to her. On complying 
he observed that a lady visitor was present. 

“You did not know that I was here,” said the 
visitor sweetly. 

._“No,” said the boy with childish frankness, 
“put I knew that somebody was here, as soon 
as I came into the house.” 

Evidently he had heard the ladies conversing 
in the “company voice.” The “company voice” | 
may not be a bad thing in itself. If it is the 
voice of kindness and of good humor, its only 
fault may be its limitation as to time and place. 
It may be the true and natural voice of the 
speaker, which on other occasions is supplanted 
by a worried, harsh, or unsympathetic voice 
unhappily acquired. 

Teachers—often more often than parents— 
impress their manners and habits upon pupils 
of a very susceptible age. It is important that 
the teacher prove a true exemplar in manners 
as well as in morals. The influence of example 
is apt to be very strong, especially where the 
exemplar is respected and loved. But example 
is not all. There is much need for precept and 
suggestion in the matter of politeness and pro- 
priety; and when these are kindly given they 
are likely to be well received by pupils. 
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Memory Gems for September 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


SEPTEMBER ‘4 
’Tis the radiant rare September, 
With the clusters ripe on the vine. 


SEPTEMBER 2. 
Sow a thought, you reap an action. 


SEPTEMBER 5 
And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
The harvest time has come. 
—WHITTIER. 
SEPTEMBER 6 
Late poppies grow along the garden passes, 
And light winds gossip in the ripening corn. 
—ELLIOT C. TRUE. 


SEPTEMBER 7. 
We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good or gain. 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 


SEPTEMBER 8. 
He whose heart beats quickest, lives the 
longest. P. J. BAILEY. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 
They’s been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s out 


to-day, — 
And the clouds of the wet spell is all cleared 
away. —RILEY. 


SEPTEMBER 12. 
We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet, to scale and climb. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


SEPTEMBER 13 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair. 
—RILEY. 


; SEPTEMBER 14. 
Time lost is never found again. 
—FRANKLIN. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
Too low they build, who build below the stars. 
—YOUNG. 
SEPTEMBER 16. 
One cannot always be a hero, but one can al- 
ways be a man. 
—GOETHE. 
SEPTEMBER 19. 
You will find that luck is only pluck 
To try things over and over. 
—ELLA HIGGINSON. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 
Many a word at random spoken, 
May sooth or wound a heart that’s broken. 
—SCOTT. 
SEPTEMBER 21. 
The worthiness of life depends upon the way 
in which the every-day duties are done. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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SEPTEMBER 22. 


Pass, therefore, not to-day in vain, 
For it will never come again. 
—OMAR KHAYYAM. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 
Aim to be what you would like to se2m to be. 


SEPTEMBER 26. 


Bright washed face with smiles, and words of 
welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup 
as she gave it. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


SEPTEMBER 27. 


When you have work to do, 
Do it with a will; 
They who reach the top, 
Must first climb the hill. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 


Glad each morn to school we go, 
Child with child returning; 
Seeds of knowledge glad we sow, 
Future harvests earning. 
—From the German. 


SEPTEMBER 29. 


Somewhere the flowers are springing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown, 
Ready unto the harvest, 
To feed the hungry town. 
—SHAW. 


“My notion of a country school is a vine-cov- 
ered cottage in the middle of a garden, with 
fruit and flowers and vegetables growing all 
about it. It should have a stable attached with 
horses, cows, chickens, a good well, plenty of 
hay and fodder, and a little repair shop con- 
nected with the barn, where boys might learn 
something of the trades that are necessary for 
a farmer to know. Inside the school there 
should be, in addition to the assembly room, a 
kitchen, dining-room, and bedroom, where the 
children might learn to cook their own dinners, 
wash dishes, set the table, and make the beds 
and take care of the home.” 

So says Booker T. Washington in The Out- 
look, and therewith he has set a standard for 
the country schools of the whole country. A 
self-respecting agricultural people cannot be 
satisfied with less. 











Ethics thru Literature 


By Harriet E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

“Every-day Ethics,” Ella Lyman Cabot. 

“The Nature of Goodness,” George H. Palmer. 

“The Moral Economy,” Ralph Barton Perry. 

“The Philosophy of Loyalty,” Josiah Royce. 

The direct teaching of ethics in the public 
schools is beset with dangers. If the lessons 
are made personal, sermonizing, or indelicately 
handled in any way, they do more harm than 
good, for the children are either antagonized by 
them or they are made self-righteous. Children 
are crude in their ethical ideas. They do not 
understand the absolute necessity of the fulfill- 
ment of the moral law if they themselves are to 
reap any richness in life, nor do they have any 
idea of the nature of the law. It is for this 
reason that there is great need, not only of the 
noblest examples of morality among teachers, 
but of direct teaching of the subject. Can a 
means be found which is effective and at the 
same time avoids the dangers of too personal 
an approach? 

It must at all times be remembered that the 
mind appropriates a truth with enthusiasm, 
which it has worked out itself, but that a truth 
forced upon it, is, at best, only tolerated. It 
is in the recognition of this fact. the superiority 
of indirect suggestion over direct, in which the 
secret of success in teaching ethics lies. It was 
Tennyson who said: 


Truth embodied in a tale 
May enter in at lowly doors. 

He might have put it even more strongly. 
It not only enters lowly doors, but it is made 
welcome there and everywhere, because it 
works humbly and never forces its way. It is 
because this is true that we may turn to liter- 
ature for our material in ethics and find all we 
wish in impersonal treatment of intimate 
things, an effective indirect teaching, rather 
than an ineffective direct teaching, a vigor and 
a vividness, and all those things which bring 
literature close to life itself. 

It is not moralizing literature that fulfills this 
ideal, but that which shows the intrinsic sig- 
nificance to human life of certain lines of con- 
.duct—something of force, vitality, and pic- 
turesqueness. Such literature, for example, as 
the story of Maggie and Tom Gulliver and the 
lop-eared rabbits from “The Mill on the Floss.” 
The ethics in this tale lie in the idea of respon- 
sibility. Maggie, a heedless, warm-hearted 
child, promises to take care of her brother’s pet 
rabbits while he is away at boarding-school. 
He returns and finds them dead. Maggie had 
forgotten them. The problem for the children 
to discuss is that of where the wrong lay. Who 
was to blame, Maggie or Tom? Maggie had 
the best ot intentions. Was she to blame for 
the heedlessness which she could not help? 
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What truths shall be taught? Where can 
literature be found which will help to carry, the 
truths home to the children? The cardinal 
virtues are truth, honor, loyalty, courage, tem- 
perance, justice, tolerance and good wiil; but 
these, perhaps, according to certain modern 
thinkers, take care of themselves if it is once 
grasped that goodness is an active, thoughtful 
steadfastness to the largest purpose we can 
acquire in life. In other words, virtue consists 
of loyalty to an ideal, and this, since loyalty can 
not be realized without such virtues as truth, 
tolerance and sympathy and the rest, embraces 
them all. 

We would teach an aggressive dynamic 
morality, a morality that brings fulfillment to 
life and gives the individual a sense of power 
and dignity. The literature which we would 
use must meet this ideal. It must be true and 
effective, such as can be found only among mas- 
terpieces, for it is only in the works of great 
men that life is truthfully portrayed. 

One of the earliest lessons in loyalty is that 
in the necessity of keeping a promise. The fol- 
lowing exercise is one that was worked out in 
a seventh grade class. The questions were dis- 
cussed, the story of Maggie and Tom Gulliver 


read and talked over, and finally the children 


wrote their conclusions. 
KEEPING A PROMISE. 

Does a strong character break or keep 
promises? 

Why should promises be kept? 

What kind of promises should be broken? 

How prevent ever having to break promises? 

How can forgetfulness be prevented? 

When it is easy for a person to kee; prom- 
ises, does he deserve as much credit as a weak 
or heedless person who makes himself keep a 
promise? 

THE LOP-EARED RABBITS 

The story begins with Tom’s return from 
boarding school and the elaboration, presenta- 
tion to Maggie of a fish-line. Tom finally 
asserts that he will go and see his rabbits. 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared 
not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom 
in trembling silence as he went out, thinking how she 
could tell him the news so as to soften at once his sor- 
row and his anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger 
of all things; it was quite a different anger: from her 
own. 

“Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out of 
doors, “how much money did you give for your rab- 
bits?” 

“Two half-crowns and a_ sixpence,” said Tom, 
promptly. 

“T think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my 
steel purse upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you.” 

“What for?” said Tom. “I don’t want your money, 
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you silly thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than 
you, because I’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns 
and sovereigns for my Christmas boxes, because I shall 
be a man, and you only have five-shilling pieces, be- 
cause you’re only a girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom—if mother would let me give you 
two half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put 
into your pocket and spend, you know, and buy some 
more rabbits with it?” 

“More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

“Oh, but, Tom, they’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned 
round toward Maggie. “You forgot to feed ’em, then, 
and Harry forgot?” he said, his color heightening for 
a moment, but soon subsiding. “TI’ll pitch into Harry. 
I’ll have him turned away. And I don’t love you, 
Maggie. You sha’n’t go fishing with me to-morrow. I 
told you to go and see the rabbits every day.” He 
walked on again. 

“Yes, but I forgot—and I couldn’t help it, indeed, 
Tom. I’m so very sorry,” said Maggie, while the tears 
rushed fast. 

“You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, “and 
I’m sorry I bought you the fish-line. I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,” sobbed Maggie. “I’d 
forgive you, if you forgot anything—I wouldn’t mind 
what you did—I’d forgive you and love you.” — 

“Yes, you’re a silly; but I never do forget things, I 
don’t.” 

“Oh, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,” 
said Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, 
and laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped. again, saying in a 
peremptory tone, “Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t 
I a good brother to you?” 

“Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and fall- 
ing convulsedly. 

“Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, 
and mean to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, 
and wouldn’t go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer 
fought me because I wouldn’t?” 

“Ye-ye-es—and I—lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked 
the paint off my lozenge-box, and the holidays before 
that you let the boat drag my fish-line down when I’d 
set you to watch it, and you pushed your head thru my 
kite, all for nothing.” 

“But I didn’t mean,” said Maggie; “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if you’d minded what 
you were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you 
sha’n’t go fishing with me to-morrow.” 

Maggie stood motionless, except from her sobs, for a 
minute or two; then she turned round and ran into the 
house, and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor 
and laid her head against the worm-eaten shelf, with a 
crushing sense of misery. 


* * * * * * 


But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to 
beat violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only 
stood still at the top of the stairs and said, “Maggie, 
you’re to come down.” But she rushed to him and 
clung round his neck, sobbing, “Oh, Tom, please forgive 
me—lI can’t bear it—I will always be good—always re- 
member things—do love me—please, dear Tom!” 

Maggie and Tom were still very much like young 
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animals, and so she could rub her cheek against his, 
and kiss his ear in a random, sobbing way; and there 
were tender fibres in the lad that had been used to an- 
swer to Maggie’s fondling, so that he behaved with 
a weakness quite inconsistent with his resolution to 
punish her as much as she deserved. He actually be- 
gan to kiss her in return, and say,— 

“Don’t cry, then, Maggie; here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her 
mouth for the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit 
a piece, just for company, and they ate together and 
rubbed each other’s cheeks and brows and noses to- 
gether, while they ate, with a humiliating resemblance. 
to two friendly ponies. 

“Come along, Maggie, and have tea,” said Tom at 
last, when there was no more cake except what was 
downstairs. 

Of the two characters Maggie is the more 
lovable. Tom is hard and selfish; Maggie only 
heedless. Tom is to blame for his intolerance; 
Maggie for assuming a responsibility which 
she could not meet. She should have prepared 
for what she knew to be her fault, her forget- 
fulness, either by impressing her own mind 
with the task, or by a reminder. 

SUMMARIES BY CHILDREN 


Strong characters keep promises if they think they 
are right. Weak ones generally forget unless they 
have something to remind them. A strong character 
thinks before he makes a promise, then, if it is wrong, 
he breaks it. A weak character makes a promise with- 
out thinking. Then he breaks it without thinking if it 
is right to break it or not. No one should make a bad 
promise, but many do. If you make a promise be sure 
to keep it, if it is a good one. 

Il. 

There are times in one’s life when they have to keep 
or make a promise. A strong character thinks before 
making one, but he cannot always tell of what kind it 
will be. A weak character often makes what he knows 
to be a bad promise and thinks it over after he has 
made it. Then it is frequently broken. Promises are 
often made by strong characters which do not turn out 
well, but then they break them. 

A good promise should always be kept, and a forget- 
ful person should try his best to remember his prom- 
ises and keep them. 

III. 

The remedy for forgetfulness in this one is 
certainly definite: 

You can generally depend upon a person with a 
strong character to keep a promise unless it was not a 
good one. A person with a weak character is more 
likely to forget. A promise should be kept if a person 
wants to have a good reputation. 

The proper way to keep a promise is to write it down 
in a notebook. This will prevent forgetfulness. 

LV. 

This summary is as brief as it is forceful: 

Never break a good promise. Never make a bad 
promise. If you are forgetful, always when making a 
promise do something to remember it by. Remember 
that if you break a promise your reputation goes 
with it. 
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Sentences from other summaries :— 


A broken promise is as bad as a falsehood; your rep- 
utation goes with it. 


You need not worry in asking a promise of a strong 
character, for he will study the promise before he 
makes it. This means he will keep it. 
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You should always look to the end before you make 
a promise. 

If a person who is very forgetful makes a promise 
and remembers to keep it he deserves credit. 

A strong-minded person thinks before he makes a 
promise. A weak person usually makes his promise 
before he thinks. 


Language and Reading in the Grammar 
Grades 


By HANNAH Harris, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


If you should come into the training school 
some afternoon at just the right moment and 
make your way upstairs to the room of the fifth 
grade pupils, you might find them in the midst 
of what would look at first sight like mere 
play. To be sure, the room is orderly, and 
some of the children are sitting very quietly in 
their seats. They are watching with interest a 
group of children in the front of the room. 
What this group is doing it is difficult at first to 
guess, but altho stage, scenery, and costumes 
are all lacking, before you have watched them 
long, you realize that some of the children are 
acting a play, and the rest of the class are en- 
joying it. 

The gestures are crude, and the speeches are 
short, but the children’s earnest interest in their 
own performance would win attention. The 
performance is, to be sure a play but it is not 
mere play. Much hard work, as well as pleas- 
ure (or, I’d better say, much hard work that 
was a pleasure), had gone into its accomplish- 
ment. 

First the teacher has told the children some 
story from American history, a long story— 
perhaps all that would interest them in the early 
life of Washington or of Lincoln or of Benja- 
min Franklin. This has taken the time of the 
history recitations for a week or two. The 
children have retold the story, to make sure that 
they had the important points in mind; then 
they have chosen what parts of the story would 
make the scenes of a play. Next they have writ- 
ten the play, every word of it, thinking out care- 
fully the speeches appropriate to each character 
in order to bring out the historical facts. Fi- 
nally those who have been chosen by vote of the 
‘class to give the play have committed their 
parts to memory and studied what movements 
and gestures belong with the words. Now all, 
actors and audience, are enjoying the result of 
their labors. 

It is not a very finished historical drama, but 
if you will remember how things appeared to 
you, when you used to play circus in the barn, 
or act out the story of Cinderella in a corner 
of the kitchen curtained off by a table cover 
thrown over the clothes-horse, you will realize 
that to these children all which they have been 


trying to represent has seemed very real and 
vivid. 

What have they gained? The chance to live, 
for the moment, an incident in the life of a 
historical character, hence a permanent inter- 
est in that character; knowledge of some his- 
torical facts; more power to choose just the 
language which will best express their mean- 
ing. They have even gained the ability to spell 
some new words and to use capitals and com- 
mas correctly. In short, they have been hav- 
ing history and language lessons, which have 
been none the less effectual because they have 
been enjoyed. 

Or your visit may be to the children of the 
sixth grade, and you may find them deciding 
what object they will draw to illustrate a series 
of stories which they are making up into a book. 
They hesitate whether it shall be a shield, to 
symbolize the fearlessness of heart which kept 
the mythical hero of the Germans, Siegfried, 
safe from every harm that the wicked under- 
ground people could plot; or whether it shall be 
a boat, to remind one of the bravery of Grace 
Darling making her rescues from a wreck; 
or whether they had rather illustrate the last 
story in the book. 

The last story in each child’s book is his very 
own. He has not only written it, but he has 
made it up, to show how a child of his own age 
and in his own conditions of life might show 
courage—that quality of character which is the 
central thought of each of the other stories, no 
matter how widely separated in time or in cir- 
cumstances the heroes may have been. Again 
we call this a series of language lessons, com- 
bined this time with literature and with draw- 
ing. 

In the seventh grade, the children begin to 
keep a diary in which will be written each day 
for a week or two just what each child has done 
that day to help at home, inside or outside the 
house. We should be glad to learn whether 
this calling attention, right in the midst of the 
school work, to the fact that hand work as well 
as head work has its place in the world and 
that usefulness at home is worthy to be no- 
ticed does at all aid in strengthening the spirit 
of helpfulness shown there. We hope that it 
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may, but at all events we are sure that the chil- 
dren are having good language lessons. They 
are learning to express themselves in brief, 
clear sentences upon commonplace, everyday 
matters, such as make up a large part of the 
lives of all of us. This is the kind of writing, 
I suppose, that they will have most frequent 
occasion to practice outside the schoolroom. 

Along the same line is some work which the 
eighth grade does in preparation for the plant- 
ing of the school garden. The children write 
letters to order, first seed catalogues, then seeds, 
and perhaps gardening tools, and so will learn 
the proper form for a business letter. They 
keep diaries to show not only what they have 
done each day in the garden, but also what they 
have learned by observation, under the teach- 
er’s direction, about the different kinds of soils, 
about the growth of plants, about harmless and 
destructive insects, and all the other science 
lessons that are best learned by working in 
Dame Nature’s own laboratory. 

Now just a word to the principles that under- 
lie a course of such lessons as I have attempted 
to describe, by means of a few typical exam- 
ples. 

First—Skill in the use of language, that is, 
the art of speaking and writing correctly and 
effectively, is attained like any other art, only 
by much practice. I think it is Prof. Arlo 
Bates, of the Institute of Technology, who, in 
answer to a freshman’s anxious inquiry for aids 
to the forming of a literary style, said, “I know 
of just three rules that will be useful to you. 
The first is ‘Write!’ The second is ‘Write!’ 
The third is ‘Write!’ ” 

Furthermore, it is almost useless to expect 
children to talk or write feelings which they 
wish to express. We all know the old style of 
school composition which Mark Twain satirized 
in that familiar composition of his, purporting 
to be written by a boy, upon “The Horse.” I 
may not quote it exactly, but you remember it 
begins somewhat like this: “The horse is a 
animal. It has a head and a tail. It has four 
legs, one at each corner.” Now this style is an 
entirely natural result of trying to write when 
one has not the slightest interest in his sub- 
ject. We should try to avoid all that sort of 
thing by supplying children with subjects in 
which they are interested. 

And lastly because these subjects must be 
held in mind so long as to make a real impres- 
sion on the child’s self try to choose subjects 
which are worth while, i. e., such as furnish the 
children with new and valuable ideas or such 
as influence their feelings in right directions. 

One may, perhaps, wonder if we have dropped 
out of our course the time honored study of the 
parts of speech and the analysis of sentences. 
By no means. In the three highest grades we 
teach the pupils about the work of words and 
their relations in sentences, as fast and as far 
as they are able to grasp the subject. We try, 
also, to make their knowledge of the science of 
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grammar, as fast as they acquire it, helpful in 
the practical work of expression previously de- 
scribed. I have devoted less time to speaking 
of this side of the language work only because 
it is a side that is more familiar to all of us from 
our own school days. 

In the reading classes we try to teach the 
children not only to stand up straight, to speak 
out plainly, and to pronounce their words cor- 
rectly, but also try to help them to grasp fully 
the meaning of the printed page before them, 
and to enter sympathetically into the spirit of 
the poem or story or whatever it may be: We 
are especially desirous that these reading les- 
sons shall help the boys and girls to have a 
genuine taste and eager appetite for good liter- 
ature; shall make them incapable of enjoying 
the trash that finds its way into print in the 
form of cheap novels and yellow journals. 

To help toward this end we have a little li- 
brary in each school room for the upper grades, 
consisting of such books as we hope the children 
will enjoy and get only benefit from reading. 
There are over a hundred of these books in all, 
the largest number, of course, being in the room 
which belongs to the eighth and ninth grades, 
since the boys and girls there are at the stage 
when reading to themselves no longer presents 
difficulties and may be a source of great pleas- 
ure. These books are entirely at the service 
of the pupils. They are cordially invited to 
take them home whenever they. like. 


A Dollar Dress Movement 


A number of the girls of the Irving High 
School in New York, says the Pathfinder, at the 
recent commencement set an example in econ- 
omy by limiting the cost of their dresses to a 
dollar. Some of the dresses cost considerably — 
less, and the verdict of the audience was that 
they were fully as attractive as the very elab- 
orate and expensive ones. And the wearers 
had the added satisfaction of knowing that they 
were helping to make the poorer girls feel con- 
tent. The New York Globe observes: “The 
dollar-dress idea is a creditable one, creditable 
to the teachers who suggested it and creditable 
to the girls who enthusiastically carried it 
thru. It proved a lesson in clothes economy, 
in how to make a little go a long way, and per- 
haps it will serve a little to correct a tendency 
which has become so serious of late as to be 
actually embarrassing to many families—the 
tendency to make graduation, whether from 
high school or college, almost as much of a 
clothes event as a wedding.” 


@@ The Cheerful Confidant of The 
School Journal has not yet returned from 
his vacation. He will be with us again in 
October. “Cheerful Confidences” will 
—— appear every month as hereto- 

ore. 








Practical Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


Mammals 

The mammals are the highest animals in 
their development. They are the largest of the 
animal kingdom, and they are of most impor- 
tance to man. Mammals differ from all the 
forms which have been presented so far in this 
series (see THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1909 to 
1910) in the fact that they bring forth their 
young alive and nourish them with milk. 

As the reptile was found to be covered with 
scales and the bird with scales and feathers, so 
the mammal has a distinctive covering, namely 
hair. : 

Hair may appear in various forms, and be 
known as bristles, fur, wool, etc., but it is es- 
sentially of the same nature, and its modifica- 
tions are merely adaptations to environment. 

Thus the elephant and many other tropical 
creatures are almost naked, while animals of 
cold regions have dense clothing of fur or 
wool. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider 
a few typical mammals. First, which are of 
practical use to man, and, second, which repre- 
sent widely different types. 


Type Lessons 
I. THE HORSE. 

This most valuable animal is chosen be- 
cause it is so abundant and so easily observed. 
Whether in the country or town, horses are 
common. Moreover, they will stand still while 
_ being observed, all unconscious that they are 

being studied. 

Exercise-—What is the covering of the 
horse? (Skin covered with short hair.) What 
parts of the body have hair of special char- 
acter? (Back of neck and tail.) Describe 
the mane and tail. (Coarse, long, etc.) Notice 
the feet. How many toes? (One.) What is 
this toe called? (A hoof.) Feel of the hoof 
just above the second joint and see if you can 
discover two small, sharp bones under the skin 
(splint bones). These are the remains of un- 
developed toes which correspond to the second 
and fourth fingers. The hoof is really the nail 
of the middle finger. 

Open the mouth and examine the teeth. Has 
the horse teeth in both jaws? How do the side 
teeth differ from the front teeth? The front 
teeth are for biting, while the side ones are for 
grinding. 

What is the food of the horse? (Grass, 
hay, grain.) Note the daintiness of most 
horses regarding their food and drink. 

What means has the horse for offense and 
defense? (Teeth, heels and ability to run away 
from danger.) 

Varieties—Compare various horses, such as 
Normans, Percherons and other draft horses 
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with the slender, graceful and light-built race 
horses, and the small-sized Shetland ponies. 

Uses. (1) Asa beast of burden the horse 
has been used for centuries in almost every 
part of the world. Arabia, in ancient times, 
Russia and Kentucky, to-day, are famous for 
the quality of horses produced in those places. 

(2) As race horses, large numbers are bred 
annually, and vast sums of money are ex- 
pended upon this sport. 

PRODUCTS. 

Horse flesh is eaten in France, Germany and 
elsewhere, but on account of the great value 
of living horses, the flesh is too expensive to 
be used as a general article of diet. 

Horse hide is used for the manufacture of 
the famous “Cordovan leather,” for shoes, sad- 
dles, razor strops, etc. 

Horse hair is used extensively for weaving 
into haircloth, for furniture, and in the manu- 
facture of brushes, violin bows, and various 
ornaments. : * 

Curled hair is also used for stuffing cush- 
ions, mattresses, etc. 

Mare’s milk is used in Mexico and in some 
other countries. Fermented mare’s milk called 
“Koumiss” is imported from Western Asia for 
medicinal purposes. 

Manure is the most common fertilizer used 
on farms. It is also used for heating hot beds, 
as it develops much heat during fermentation. 
Old manure heaps are also a source of niter 
crystals, which are used in manufacture of 
gunpowder and preservation of foods. 

RELATED ANIMALS. 

(1.) The ass is used in Asia as horses are 
in the United States. In the West they are 
commonly called donkeys, or burrows. Mules 
are hybrids between horses and asses. They 
have the strength of the latter and much of 
the intelligence of the former. 

(2.) The zebra is a wild animal of Africa, 
closely resembling an ass, but beautifully 
striped with white and black. 

Il. THE COW. 

Covering of the animal (hair). Is there a 
mane? Compare the tail with that of the 
horse. The feet (cloven). The teeth (none 
in front of the upper jaw). Weapons of de- 
fense and offense (horns). ; 

Food and feeding habits (chewing the cud). 
Varieties of cattle (Jersey, Alderney, Gurn- 
sey, Durham, etc.). 

Follow the same general plan as outlined 
for the horse, calling special attention to those 
features which are distinctive of the class 
of cud-chewing animals, i. e., cloven feet, horns, 


etc. These three characteristics usually go to- 
gether. 
Uses. Like the horse, cattle are used to 
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Loading Cattle on Steamer—Valparaiso, Chile 


some extent as beasts of burden. But cows are 
seldom so used. Oxen are employed where 
great strength is required, and speed is not 
essential. 

PRODUCTS. 

(1.) Beef is the most important of flesh 
foods. Cattle are cultivated everywhere for 
their flesh. United States, Argentina and 
Australia export the greatest number of cattle 
for slaughtering. Large cattle like the “‘Dur- 
ham” breed are cultivated for flesh. 

(2.) Hides are exported from all cattle- 
raising countries for the manufacture - of 
leather. 

(3.) Tallow or beef-fat is an article of ex- 
port used in the manufacture of soaps, candles, 
oleomargarine, etc. 

(4.) Milk, condensed milk and the dairy 
products, butter and cheese, are valuable com- 
mercially in all countries of the world. 

(5.) Sugar of milk (lactose) is used in 
medicine and in the process of silvering mir- 
rors. 

(6.) Beef products such as smoked beef, 
salted beef, beef extract, canned, preserved 
and potted beef are among the best known ar- 
ticles of food. 


(7.) Hair. The long hair of the tails is 





Beef in Cold Storage—Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia 
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employed for the same purposes as horse hair, 
but the short hair is used. 

(a) For mixing with plaster to render it 
more tough and less likely to break. 

(b) For making certain coarse kinds of 


‘felt used for roofing and building paper. 


(8.) Bones are used for making buttons, 
handles of tooth brushes, etc., and the waste is 
calcined into what is known as “bone black,” 
used for filtering and refining sugar. Bone 
black is also an ingredient of shoe blackings. 


(9.) Other products: 
(a) Horns, used for buttons, knife handles, 
ete 


(b) Gelatine, made from bones, feet, etc., 
boiled and strained. 

(c) Glue, made from bones, softened with 
hydrochloric acid. 

(d) Neat’s Foot Oil, used as a lubricating 
oil in machinery. 

(e) Rawhide, used for making ropes, whips 
and belt lacings. 

(f) Dried blood, used for purifying sugar, 
clearing wines, calico printing and dyeing. 














Branding Cattle—Alberta, Canada 


(g) Fertilizers, made from the waste after 
all other uses have been exhausted. No part 
of the animal is wasted. 

RELATED ANIMALS. 

(a) Among domestic animals the sheep and 
goat are cud-chewing animals, and hence they 
have the same general characteristics, i. @., 
horns and cloven feet. 

Mutton, sheep skin,-chamois leather, moroc- 
co, wool and catgut are all valuable products 
of the sheep, while goat flesh, milk, Angora 
leather, kid, hair, mohair, and cashmere wool 
are products of the goat. 

(b) Among wild animals, deer, bison, an- 
telope, giraffe, camel and many other animals 
belong to this group. Camel’s hair used for 
shawls, underwear and hosiery, alpaca wool 
used in fine fabrics, and the hides of deer and 
bison are exceedingly valuable products. 

OTHER MAMMALS. 

(a) The Pig.—Covering, a thick hide clothed 
with stiff bristles. Feet having four toes. 
Teeth in both jaws and very different from 
those of horse or cow. Habits, generally re- 
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pulsive and disgusting, altho swine are not half 
so filthy if given a decent place to live in. 
Feeding habits and the peculiar nose which 
adapts the pig to root for food deserve atten- 
tion. 

Products.—(1.) Pork, fresh, salted, smoked, 
pickled, hams, sausage, bacon, etc., are of great 
importance. 

(2.) Lard, or the fat of hogs rendered by 
heating, is extensively used for food. 

(3.) Lard oil is produced by compressing 
lard in woolen bags under great pressure. It 
is used as a lubricant and illuminant. 

(4.) Pig skins when tanned make very 
beautiful leather, which is used for saddles and 
satchels. 


(5.) Bristles are used for brushes of all 
sorts. 
(b) The Dog.—Study the dog as with the 


preceding animals. Covering of hair which 
varies greatly with the different varieties. 
Feet, with five toes having claws. Teeth, 
sharp, fitted for cutting and tearing flesh. 

Uses. (1) As a beast of burden in the 
Arctic regions, Holland and elsewhere. 

(2.) Trained to rescue drowning people 
(Newfoundland dogs) or travelers overcome 
by snowstorms (St. Bernard). 

(3.) Trained to protect houses (various 
watch dogs). 


(4.) Trained to watch flocks (shepherd 
dogs). 

(5.) Trained to track slaves and guilty peo- 
ple escaped from confinemént (blood-hounds). 

(6.) Households pets. 

PRODUCTS. 

(1.) Skins, tanned and used for glove 
leather. 

(2.) Astrakhan dog skins used for fur 


coats, muffs and collars. Related animals. 

Wolves, foxes and jackals are all closely re- 
lated to dogs. No wild dogs are known, and 
the origin of our domestic dogs is unknown. 

(c) The Cat.—No other mammal is so easy 
to secure for study. Its covering of fur, its 
cushioned feet having five toes, each armed 
with sharp claws which can be extended or 
drawn in at will, and its sharp, cutting teeth 
are characteristic of the highest type of flesh- 
eating animal. 

How is it possible for a cat to walk noise- 
lessly when a dog clatters along? Study the 
remarkable eye of the cat. Compare the pupil 
in sunlight with its appearance in a darkened 
room. Of what use is this to the cat? The 
cat has “whiskers.” Of what use are they? 

UsEs. Cats are useful in ridding houses of 
rats and mice, but they destroy so many birds 
that it is a question whether the cat is a de- 
sirable or an undesirable animal. 

Products. (1.) Cat skins are tanned and 
used as cheap fur. 

2(.) Cat skins are also use to excite elec- 
tricity. 
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(3.) Intestines are used as “cat gut” for 
strings of musical instruments, but by far the 
greater amount of such strings are the gut of 
sheep. 

(4.) As household pets the Maltese and 
Angora cats are much prized. 

Related Mammals.—Lions, tigers, panthers, 
leopards, cougars, jaguars and wild cats are 
relatives. Weasel, seal, mink, lynx, ermine 
and many other carnivorous creatures are val- 
ued for their furs. 

Animal products not derived from the fore- 
going mammals: 

(1.) Ivory is obtained from the tusks of 
elephants, narwhal and walrus. It is used for 
fancy carvings, billiard balls, handles. 

(2.) Furs are obtained from beaver, otter, 
sable, fox, skunks, musk rats, opossums and 
many other animals. 

(3.) Musk is a perfume obtained from the 
musk deer. Similar scents are obtained from 
the musk ox, musk rat and the civet cat. 

(4.) Ambergris is a fragrant, waxy ma- 
terial found in whales. It is often found float- 
ing at sea, having been disgorged by whales. 
It is very valuable and is used in the manu- 
facture of perfumery. 

(5.) Spermaceti is a sort of wax secreted 
by the sperm whale. It is used for making 
candles, for waxing cartridges and in various 
pharmaceutical preparations. 


PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE. 


When possible, it is desirable for children 
to see the processes of manufacture of all sorts 
of things. The sign “Keep out” or “No ad- 
mittance” so often seen at factory doors is 
not meant for people who come to see and ob- 
serve and learn. Such forbidding signs are 
designed to keep out disorderly persons and 
loafers. The writer has never been refused 
when he asked permission to bring a class into 
any factory. During the present year, for ex- 
ample, the following institutions have been 
visited and profitably studied: 


1. New York Central Grain Elevators. 
2. American Malting Company. 
3. Ladue Leather Company. 
4. Franco-American Soup Company. 
5. Colgate Soap Company. 
6. New York Gas Company. 
7. Havemeyer Sugar Refinery. 
8. The stock yards. 
9. A large abattoir. 
A great refrigerating plant. 
11. The Schultz Bottling Works. 
Dallger Brewing Company. 
National Biscuit Company. 
14, Hecker Milling Company. 
Arrangements were made beforehand, and 
in every case guides met the party and con- 
ducted the pupils thru every department of the 
factory, in many cases giving samples to illus- 
trate the steps in the process. 
(To be continued next month) 


























Outlines in Geography 


By LypIa M. W1LBurR, Minnesota 


These outlines are intended to serve as a 
guide to the teacher, and may be used with any 
text. 

The lists of questions are to be placed on the 
blackboard, and used by the class in preparing 
the lesson. 

One lesson period a week should be given to 
related supplementary reading, which may in- 
clude stories of travel, industries, history, and 
physical geography. “Carpenter’s Geograph- 
ical Reader” is an excellent book for this pur- 
pose. Use pictures as often as possible. They 
may be gathered from a variety of sources— 
magazines, railroad folders, postcards, and 
so on. 

LESSON I—THE UNITED STATES. 


Make traced maps of the United States, and 
locate the most important mountain ranges, 
lakes, rivers, and cities; the Great Basin, Atlan- 
tic Slope, and the divisions of the Great Central 
Plain. Have the names written on the maps, 
as in the illustration. This is to be class work. 


LESSON 2—ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGHLANDS. 

1. How many ranges does it include? 
What are they? 

2. Where is the Great Basin? What is its 
surface? What is the climate? Why? - 

3. Where is Great Salt Lake? Why is it 
salt? 

4. What is mined? 

5. What is one important river? (Colo- 
rado.) What can you tell about it? (Can- 
yons.) 

6. What_is the climate west of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Ranges? Why? 

7. Where is most of the farming done? 
What is raised? 

8. Where are the forests? 

9. Name two important cities and tell why. 


LESSON 3—GREAT CENTRAL PLAIN. 

1. How far does it extend? 

2. Into how many parts is it divided? What 
are they? 

3. What is the surface? 
~ Where is the Height of Land? What 
is it? 

5. What great river drains this plain? 

6. What is the climate of the Western 
Plains? Why? 

7. What is raised there? 

8. What is the climate of the Prairies and 
Southern Plains? Why? 

9. What is raised on the Prairies? On the 
Southern Plains? 

10. Name three important cities. Tell why 
each is important. 


_ LESSON 4—THE GREAT LAKES. 
1. If all the water of the Great Lakes could 


be taken away, what would you find there? 
(Five great valleys.) 

2. What river drains them? Which way 
does it flow? 

8. Where is the Niagara River? 
what lake does it flow? 

4. What do you know about Niagara Falls? 

5. How can large boats go from one lake 
to another? 

6. Name several large cities on these lakes. 

LESSON 5—READING. 

Chapter 22, “A Journey on the Great Lakes,” 
from Carpenter’s “Geographical Reader’; or 
other selected reading. 

LESSON 6—APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS. 


1. Why are the mountains of the Appala- 
chian Highlands not so high as those of the 
Rocky Mountains? (They are older.) 

2. What has worn them down? 

3. What grows on the slopes? 

4. What is mined? 

5. What slope is east of the mountains? 

6. What is the climate of the southern part 
of the Atlantic Slope? Why? ; 

7. What makes the northern part so much 
colder. 

8. What are some of the products of the 
Atlantic Slope? 

9. Why are there so many good seaports? 
(Irregular coastline.) 

10. Name three of the largest cities. 

LESSON 7—INDUSTRIES. 


Classwork—Make traced maps of the United 
States, and locate on them the industries. 


LESSON 8—READING. 
Chapter 1, “General View of North Amer- — 
ica,” Carpenter; or other selected reading. 
LESSON 9—ORAL REVIEW. 
LESSON 10—WRITTEN REVIEW. 


From 


Lake Commerce 


Commercial movements on the Great Lakes 
during June and the six months ending June 
of the present year, as measured by the volume 
of shipments between domestic lake ports, show 
large gains over like figures of the preceding 
years, including 1907, a most favorable year in 
the history of lake commerce The total June 
shipments of the present year, as reported to 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, 13,603,516 gross tons, 
exceeded the June, 1907, shipments by over 16% 
and the 1909 shipments by over 33%, while the 
six months’ shipments for the present year, 
30,448,065 gross tons, show an equally favor- 
able development. The large gain is due pri- 
marily to the: heavier shipments of iron ore 
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from the Lake Superior producing region, the 
monthly total for the first time exceeding the 
seven-million mark. 

Shipments of soft coal for the month and the 
six months’ period, 2,806,963, and 5,913,177 
gross tons, respectively, were also the largest 
on record for the periods named. 

Lumber shipments for the month and season, 
154,748 and 461,463 M feet, while heavier than 
during the two previous years, fell short of the 
corresponding 1907 figures. 

The grain shipments during the month and 
season, while heavier than the corresponding 
shipments during the two previous seasons, 
show, however, considerable decreases when 
compared with 1906 and 1907 figures. 

Shipments of iron manufactures, 264,513 
tons in the first half of 1910 (chiefly from 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Ludington), greatly ex- 
ceed corresponding figures of any earlier year, 
while those of pig iron were slightly larger and 
those of copper and salt less than in 1909. 


Jamaica 


The Island of Jamaica has a population of 
about 800,000. Fully one-half of the people are 
poor. 100,000 of them live on an average in- 
come of about 12 cents per day. In 1909 goods 
to the value of more than $10,000,000 were ex- 
ported, of which the United States bought about 
60 per cent. In the same year the island im- 
ported merchandise to the value of about $11,- 
800,000, of which the United States supplied 
about 473 per cent. Almost all the American 
imports from Jamaica are bananas, of which 
over 13,000,000 bunches were shipped in 1909. 

Of the available land on the island, 242,000 
acres are tilled lands, 590,000 are used for 
growing grass and for pasture, and over 1,270,- 
000 acres are woodland.. Of the 242,000 acres 
under cultivation, in round numbers 28,000 are 
in cane, 26,000 in coffee, 10,000 in cocoanuts, 
57,300 in bananas, 110,000 in vegetables and 
root crops, 7,000 acres in cacao, and about 
2,500 acres in minor products. The $10,000,- 
000 worth of exports derived from this cultiva- 
tion is more than half fruit, while $1,000,000 
represents the product of Jamaica rum, dis- 
tilled from molasses. 

The cultivation of sugar has declined from 
47,000 acres in 1869 to 28,000 acres in 1909, 
caused by the abolition of slavery and abandon- 
ment of plantations. The negro is gradually 
acquiring land. Labor is cheap, but ineffective. 

Jamaica apparently suffers from lack of en- 
terprise and capital. If these were supplied 
the country could well do a combined annual 
business five times that now done. Jamaica is 
doing very well, considering the great loss 
caused by the earthquake only three years ago. 
Marked improvement is noted in the appear- 
ance of Kingston, tho there are still many piles 
of ruins which record the financial ruin of the 
owner. 
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Fruit Culture in Austria 


Consul-General Charles Denby, of Vienna, 
furnishes the following information concern- 
ing fruit culture in Austria and the crop pros- 
pects: 

The principal fruit-producing districts of 
Austria are Bohemia, Styria and Tyrol, in which 
a combination of good climate and good soil 
have induced the development of high-grade 
truit culture. In Bohemia fruit is grown chief- 
ly on trees scattered thru and along the bor- 
ders of fields in which other crops are culti- 
vated; orchards devoted entirely to fruit trees 
are not the rule. In Styria the practice is to 
grow fruit, in conjunction with cattle-raising, 
on scattered trees in pasture lands, one reason 
for which is that Indian corn is a great Styrian 
crop, and the shade of fruit trees in corn fields 
is injurious. In Tyrol, however, many orchards 
are also found, large areas being under fruit, 
as, for instance, the apple orchards of Meran. 
In other parts of Austria fruit is cultivated, 
tho mostly for local consumption, and it has 
notable commercial importance only in ‘the 
three districts mentioned. 

The fruits of Austria comprise all those 
known to central Europe. Prunes, cherries, ap- 
ples, and pears are, however, the four varieties 
of greatest production. The export of these 
from Bohemia, where the Elbe River gives easy 
access to the German markets, amounts to 
many hundred thousands of dollars a year. 

These fruits are sold chiefly in Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. The United 
States appeared as a buyer, in 1909, of nearly 
1,000 pounds of walnuts and of about 25,000 
pounds of cherries of the variety used in mak- 
ing preserves (Weichseln). 

The practice in Austria is to plant fruit trees 
very widely apart, at a distance of 30 to 50 fest 
from one another, in rows about 150 feet apart, 
excepting prunes, which are placed somewhat 
nearer together. In Styria, high trees are pre- 
ferred, to protect the branches from rabbits and 
large game in winter after heavy snow, and 
also because fruit is grown there in fields in 
which cattle are allowed to graze. 

Plums, apricots, and peaches have suffered 
considerably, much of the fruit having fallen 
during the rainy period in May. The state of 
berry fruits is favorable, and the fig harvest in 
Dalmatia promises to be plentiful. The chest- 
nut plantations are in good condition, and the 
development of the mulberry foliage leaves 
nothing to be desired, so that the silkworm cul- 
ture seems assured. 

In lower Austria and in Moravia the state of 
the vines is unsatisfactory. The growth of 
grapes is small and the consequences of night 
frosts in early April are now everywhere per- 
ceptible. In Bohemia, Styria, Carinthia, and 
the coast country the present state of the vines 
indicates a rich harvest, while in Tyrol the out- 
look, tho less favorable, is far from bad. 




















Traffic Routes of the World 


To Connect the Rhine with the Rhone 

A movement is on foot for the construction 
of canals and locks to connect the Rivers Rhone 
and Rhine from Lyons, France, to Kehl, Ger- 
many, via Geneva, Morges, Yverdon, Bienne, 
Olten, Laufenburg, and Basel. Important 
work has been done in the Rhone between Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, and Seyssel (France), but from 
Seyssel to Geneva the swift current and rapids 
of the Rhone, flowing partly in gorges, make it 
impracticable for all kinds of boats. It is 
therefore necessary, before making any at- 
tempt to open a water route between the lake 
of Geneva and the Mediterranean Sea, to build 
a huge dam about seventy meters (230 feet) 
high in the gorge at Genissiat (France) and 
two or three others of less importance at 
Chancy, La Plaine, and Chevres, in the Canton 
of Geneva. These dams and the locks with 
which they will be accompanied should make 
ofthe Rhone a navigable stream as far as Ge- 
neva, which, on account of the low bridges; 
would have to be passed by a canal either, open 
or in a tunnel. From Geneva, the line would 
go up the lake to Morges, where the river Ven- 
oge would be utilized after having been prop- 
erly deepened and dammed about ten times by 


locks of an average height of ten meters (33 
feet), principally at or near Denges and Pen- 
thaz, in order to reach the canal of Entremont, 
thru which the lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne 
would be reached by canal and some locks. 


Railroad Progress in Canada 


Canada will increase its traveling facilities 
during the next five years by at least 7,000 
miles of new railroads. The construction for 
the present year is 1,500 miles, about the same 
as last year. The largest increase in mileage 
will be in British Columbia. The National 
Transcontinental—better known as the Grand 
Trunk Pacific—from Moncton on the Atlantic 
to Prince Rupert on the Pacific, 3,550 miles, is 
more than half completed. The Quebec Bridge 
now being rebuilt over the St. Lawrence, is 
part of this system. Of the 1,746 miles from 
Winnipeg to Prince Rupert 915 miles are com- 
pleted, and trains are being operated between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. From Prince Ru- 
pert the contract for 200 miles east has been 
let, and the track is being laid on the first 100 
miles. The remaining 500 miles to Edmonton 
will be under construction this year. 





Cupola and Main Saloon 
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LUXURY IN OCEAN TRAVEL—S.S. “DEUTSCHLAND,” OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
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Under an agreement with the Alberta Gov- 
ernment, a company has undertaken to build 
600 miles of line in that Province, and has 
started the construction from Tofield to Cal- 
gary. In the eastern provinces, the Canadian 
Northern Ontario has under construction 1006 
miles from Toronto to Trenton, as the first sec- 
tion of its line to Ottawa. It is expected that 
contracts will be placed during the year for 
the balance of the line, and also for the grading 
of the line from Toronto to Buffalo, along the 
Toronto-Niagara Power Company’s right of 
way. 

The construction under way by the Canadian 
Pacific during the current year includes a sec- 
ond track between Winnipeg and Portage La 
Prairie, and 459 miles on six different branch 
lines in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. The Dominion Government 
has provided funds for making a start on the 
600-mile line from Pas Mission to Hudson Bay, 
from Prince Albert to Fort Churchill. An- 
other line known as the Hudson Bay and Pa- 
cific Railway is contemplated in the near fu- 
ture. The Great Northern of Canada has a 
large mileage surveyed for construction. In 
Newfoundland the Reid Newfoundland has 
agreed with the Government to construct 280 
miles of branch lines at the rate of fifty miles 
a year. 

The immense amount of railway construction 
which is being done in Canada, in proportion to 
its population, will be more fully realized in the 
fact that during the year 1909, according to the 
official returns of the various steam railway 
companies, Canada constructed 1,588 miles in 
new lines of railroads, while during the same 
period the United States built 3,748 miles. 


China 

Canton is becoming an important railroad 
center. 

The Yueh-Han Railway is now open for traf- 
fic for forty-eight miles, while the grading for 
another fifty miles is practically completed. 
Last year one and a half million passengers 
were carried. On the Sam-Shui branch of this 
line three and a quarter million passengers 
were carried, of whom 481 were foreigners. 

The official opening of the Sunning Railway 
took place in June, 1909, and a great event was 
made of_it. In this district live most of the 
Chinese who have gone and who still go to 
America. The president and engineer of this 
line is a Chinese who obtained his railway ex- 
perience on the lines in Western America. 
This line was built entirely by Chinese capital 
and Chinese labor. The line runs thirty-seven 
miles from Kung Yik to Toa Shan. 

During 1909 the French railway was brought 
to within about 15 miles of Yunnan-fu. Had it 
not been for several washouts which occurred 
during the summer of 1909, construction would 
have been finished by January, 1910. 
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During the latter part of the year a start was 
made on the projected railway from Yunnan-fu 
north to Sui-fu or Lun Chow on the Yangtse. 
An American engineer is now in charge of the 
locating work in the Province of Yunnan. 

The concession of the right to build the line 
from Canton to Macao has been given to a Mr. 
Leung Wan Kwai, who is floating a company for 
the purpose of building the road. 


Colombia 


Trains are now running eighty-eight miles 
from Puerto Berrio, a river port of the Magda- 
lena, to Cisneros. 

The construction of the Great Northern Cen- 
tral Railway of Colombia was carried on in 
1909 to a very appreciable extent. About 183 
miles of railroad are completed from Puerto 
Wilches, a river port of the Magdalena, toward 
Bucaramanga. 


~ 


Electrics for Bermuda ‘ 


Consul W. Maxwell Greene, of Hamilton, 
writes that an electric railway system to con- 
nect all parts of Bermuda is projected by a Can- 
adian company which is now seeking a charter. 
The cost of the system is estimated at $1,000,- 
000, the length of the road to be 30 miles. All 
equipment for the line is to be purchased in the 
United States. 


The Massachusetts railway board has given 
permission for the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada to extend its line through the State. 
This will give - road an eastern terminus at 
Providence, R.*Y. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s $160,- 
000,000 terminal and tunnel project at New 
York was officially declared completed on Au- 
gust 1. Two private cars, bearing President 
McCrea, the directors and other officials, left 
Philadelphia at 1:30 o’clock that afternoon, and 
two hours later shot from the tube that runs 
under the Hudson River into the station that oc- 
cupies twenty-eight acres of ground in the heart 
of New York City. 

The terminal station, which will soon be 
thrown open to the public, is the largest in the 
world. The tunnel that leads to it, and which 
ultimately will give unbroken rail connection 
from all points in the South and West to New 
England, is an engineering wonder of steel 
tubes and concrete walls. 

It costs about $25,000 a mile to construct the 
ordinary steam railroad; the cost per mile of 
the New York terminal and tunnel has been in 
excess of $600,000. 


























Practical Arithmetic 


By L. V. ARNOLD. 


Banking 


Banking is a subject that includes several 
cases, viz.: Interest, Notes, Partial Payment 
and Bank Discount. Yet all these cases over- 
lap one another and properly come under the 
scope of the term banking. With all the above 
departments of this subject, the pupil should 
be made familiar, but before pupils can become 
familiar with them, it is necessary for teachers 
to know general banking customs and rules. 
In this paper, I shall present material that I 
would present to a class, adding weight to the 
subject and arousing enthusiasm by the use of 
the second person. The use of the second per- 
son by the teacher and the first by the class 
brings out the practical side of the transaction. 

“School -banks offer a method of instruction 
in banking than which there is no better.” It 
makes banking easy and eradicates the. idea 
that banking business is surrounded by difficult 
and interwoven regulations. On only two items 
are the banks insistent, accuracy and prompt- 
ness. 

There are many methods of reckoning inter- 
est. Probably the one most widely used is the 
6% method, as it affords a clear and concise 
foundation for any rate of interest. The 6% 
method, however, as well as all other methods, 
except the accurate method, produces only ap- 
proximate results, for five or six days are lost 
in every year. The accurate method is usually 
used in reckoning the interest for 30, 60, 90 or 
120 days, or at such other times as the exigen- 
cies of the occasion demand. 

Bankers have a chart which they use in com- 
puting interest for irregular periods. How- 
ever, most banks refuse to make loans for 
periods longer than four months. Their notes 
are usually made out for one, two, three, or four 
months, or thirty, sixty, ninety or 120 days. Of 
course, notes may be given for a shorter period 
than one month, or paid at any time before they 
become due, in which case, no interest is paid 
on the unexpired time. Partial payments 
may also be made on the face of the note, in 
which case a corresponding allowance is made 
in the interest to be paid. 

In taking up the study of notes, blanks 
should be exhibited or distributed’to the class, 
and checks and receipts studied by comparison 
with notes. Notes generally bear interest, yet 
this should be expressed. A non-interest bear- 
ing note is one in which it is expressly stipu- 
lated that the amount is to be paid without in- 
terest. To be negotiable a note must contain 
the words “To order” or “To bearer,” and 
usually the words “Value received.” 

When a note falls due on Sunday or a legal 
holiday, it is payable in most States on the 


following day of business. In a few States, 
“days of grace,” which allow the note to lapse 
for from one to three days after maturity be- 
fore legally due are allowed. 

The ordinary and most convenient means of 
conducting commercial transactions is by check. 
A check is simply an order payable on demand, 
drawn by one who has funds in the bank. The 
amount in the body of the check should be writ- 
ten distinctly, beginning at the extreme left end 
of the blank line. This will make it more dif- 
ficult for any subsequent holder to alter the 
amount by inserting a word before the amount 
you have written. You are responsible in not 
using care to prevent fraud, and the law holds 
you for the loss which some innocent party has 
sustained. 

A certified check is one across the face of 
which is written “Good” with the signature of 
an officer of the bank on which it is drawn. 
Such action binds the bank to accept the paper. 
Checks may be drawn payable to bearer, but 
for greater safety large amounts are usually 
drawn to order. Checks should always be 
signed in the same manner. 

A. bank is no mystery. It is a public con- 
venience for facilitating commercial transac- 
tions, a place where money may be deposited 
and from which it may be withdrawn at the 
pleasure of the depositor, with or without no- 
tice, according to the regulations prescribed 
by the institution. Banks may be organized 
under national or State laws or by private in- 
dividuals. They may receive deposits, make 
loans and discounts, collect, buy and sell, ex- 
change and transact such other business as 
properly comes within the scope of their au- 
thority. A few simple rules will. enable any 
person to transact business with banks. 

The deposit statement should invariably be 
filled out in ink by the depositor. This is im- 
portant to both the bank and the depositor, as 
the statements are all preserved and may be 
produced if wanted. Mistakes are often 
avoided in this way, and disputes are sometimes 
settled by these statements. Enter on the 
statement first the currency, then the gold and 
silver, then the checks. Enter each check sep- 
arately and find the total. Al checks deposited 
must be indorsed. The indorsement is made 
by the holder’s writing his name across the 
back, on the left end of the check. 

‘An allowance from the face of a note, or a 
rebate on a bill, or interest in advance is bank 
discount. The rate of discount varies with 
different banks One of the chief functions of 
banking business is the loaning of their funds 
to responsible persons. 

In explaining bank discount to a class, I have 
found it advisable to follow a definite form, the 
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first and only form I should favor in the teach- THE 

ing of percentage: ~—7- . | 
1st. Date note was given. = # irat National Bank. | 
2nd. Date note was discounted. 
3rd. Date note matured. > Pama 
4th. Term of discount. We ye Z AE? : ; 
Pupils usually have difficulty in determining /V Annbf af Pe her 9? | 

accurately the term of discount, but with this 

device the difficulty is obviated. Example: Amsterdam, N. Y., ‘ 

Find date of maturity, term of discount, dis- Sntitead inuhtniands tna Udine: 

count, and proceeds in the following note: 7 Z 100 — 

$1,000 Unica, N. ¥., July 30, °08. ES Sree $ Vy); 0 
Ninety days after date, I promise ‘to pay Se RUT SES 2 7a 

Homer H. Rogers or order ~ 

One Thousand And no /100 Dollars Checks, as follows........... 4/ é / é & 

At the Second National Bank. S52 \00 

For Value Received. Signed, Zz: ie CoveEY. ee ee eeeeeeeeees se ee eee en cesses seeeeee F /o 


ER RN i a BRP ss RR. 
The date of maturity is ninety days after the 

note was given, or Oct. 28th, 1908. The term rere rrr) tare eee ee eee tee eee eee S| | 

of discount is the number of days from date Of (  ooeecececeeeeceeeeesseeneceeeeeeeees 

discount to date of maturity, or from Aug. 

29th, 1908 (given), to Oct. 28th, 1908 (found). 


QUESTIONS TO AROUSE INTEREST. 9 crvvsssseseseeeeeeeneeeneseseerereene 











Are days of grace allowed in your State? 
What is a certified check? What is a bank? ald he oe aS oh SF 4 : 
Name three functions of a bank. Name some 
of the banks in your city. How does a note dif- BANK DEPOSIT SLIP 
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CHECK 
~. AmstervaM, N. Y,,//ea..//, 190... ji 
a d comuisititisitiiuMFTER DATE...c/...PROMISE TO 

in TO THE ORDER OF fog barb —— : 7 + 
vit hunched bp —~ DOLLARS 

AT THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK oF AMSTERDAM, N. Y., VALUE RECEIVED. | 

Due lila. /t. [15 cere Poses td. Varn 
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fer from a check? Of what value are receipts? 
What does the bank do with the checks that it 
receives? How are people restrained from 
giving checks when they have no money in the 
bank? Why is a five dollar bill worth five sil- 
ver dollars? Does a silver dollar contain one 
hundred cents worth of silver? If not why 
does the coin pass for its face value? 


$400. AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1909. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to 





George Jones or order 
Four Hundred nd/100 Dollars. 
Value received. Interest at 5%. 
Signed, . JoHN Doak. 
COPY. 


$400 is the amount which John Doak bor- 
rowed from George Jones. It is called the 
principal. 

Sixty days is the length of time that the note 
may legally run. At the end of that time the 
note is due. 

George Jones is the person who loaned the 
money. He is called the payee. 

John Doak is the person who borrowed the 
money. He is called the drawer or maker. 

$3.33 is the money due on the above note at 
maturity. 

$403.33 is the amount John Doak must pay 
to George Jones 60 days after Feb. 18 or April 
19, 1909. 

The above note is negotiable because it may 
be passed as money. It contains the words “or 
order.” 

If this amount was placed in interest-bearing de- 
partment, what amount will be due me at the end of 2 
years, 6 months, 17 days? 

The above note was discounted twelve days after 
given. Find bank discount. Find proceeds. Rate of 
discount 4%. 


Vacuum Cleaning 


The vacuum-cleaner is showing people in 
what an unclean way they have been living. 
Churches, theaters, and homes have been car- 
peted and hung with heavy draperies and about 
all that sweeping and cleaning has accomplished 
has been to stir up the dust and let it settle 
back again. Now comes the vacuum-cleaner, 
which sucks the dust out and gets rid of it once 
for all. 

The New York Press says: “The amount of 
dust that a carpet of ordinary thickness can 
conceal about its person is astounding. In the 
old days when cleaning was done by brushing 
and pounding—stirring up the dirt and allow- 
ing the wind to blow it into somebody else’s 
windows—no accurate measure of the dirt-hold- 
ing capacity of household furnishings was pos- 
sible. The vacuum-cleaner has changed all 
this. Nowadays the dirtiness of things can be 
determined by meter, in terms of quarts or 
bushels per yard. As a matter of fact, heavy 
draperies and thick carpets in places of public 
meetings are sanitary outrages nowadays.” 
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Interesting Statistics 
Cotton heads the ‘list of exports with a value 
of $450,000,000, and next come copper, oil and 
wheat, in order. 


There are 7,145 national banks in the United 
States, an increase of over 200 this year. They 
have a capital of a little less than a billion dol- 
rn ay the deposits amount to $5,300,- 


The new census discloses the remarkable gain 
of 540 per cent in the population of Oklahoma 
City in the last ten years, the present population 
——— 64,205, or an increase of 54,168 since 


Figures given out by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture show that the condition of the crops 
of the country averages the lowest in ten years. . 
The drouths in the West have been terribly se- 
vere. In the South alone the condition is above 
the average. 





Returns of the new census for Rhode Island 
place the population of that State at 542,674, 
an increase of 26.6 per cent as compared with 
428,556 in 1900. Providence has a population 
of 224,326, a gain of 27.8 per cent; Pawtucket, 
51,622; Woonsocket, 38,125, and Newport, 
27,149. 


The Massachusetts Cost of Living Commis- 
sion has published a report showing that the 
living of a family of normal size in the laboring 
class, with an income of from $600 to $700 a 
year, has gone up 20.5 per cent in the last nine 
years. Each item of rent, fuel, lighting, cloth- - 
ing, food and sundries was found to have ad- 
vanced from 10 to 30 per cent. But it was 
also found that wages had almost kept step 
with this increase in such trades as shoes, car- 
pets, clothing, leather, and woolen goods. The 
report condemns the great waste in marketing 
and urges buying in larger quantities. 

Immigration Last Year 

Commissioner-General Keene, of the Federal 
Immigration Bureau, has given out the final fig- 
ures concerning the number and character of 
immigrants during the last fiscal year. The 
total of arrivals for that period was 1,041,570. 
There were besides these 156,457 non-immi- 
grant aliens admitted, while 24,270 immigrants 
were debarred for various reasons under the 
law.,Italy was the country sending here the 
largest number of immigrants, or 222,453, 
while Poland was second with 128,384. The 
Chinese numbered 1,770, Japanese 2,798, Eng- 
lish 53,498, Irish 38,382, Jews 84,260, Germans 
71,380, Magyars 27,302, African negroes 4,966, 
East Indians 1,782, and 61 Pacific Islanders. 
Over the Canadian border came 47,888 immi- 
grant aliens, against 29,680 departed. Of 


those shut out 12,382 were adjudged as likely 
to become public charges for lack of funds and 
2,471 on,account of disease. 








THE SAILOR BOY 
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Hur-!'rah *forthe sail-or boy A-sail-ing on the sea; He pulls a rope, He fix-es it As tightas can be. 


3 Well done the sail - or boy ! 4 Well done the sail - or boy! 5 Well® done the sail-or boy! A -sail-ing on the 


pel 
-o- 


Hur-'rah! ? for the sailor boy 
A-sailing on the sea; 
He pulls a rope, he fixes it 
As tight as can be. 
Chorus. 
3 Well done the sailor boy, 
* Well done the sailor boy, 
5 Well’® done the sailor boy, 
A-sailing on the sea. 
Repeat. 
7 Hurrah! ® for the sailor boy 
A-rowing on the sea; 
He grasps an oar, he pulls an oar, 
A strong boy is he. 
Chorus. 
® Hurrah for the sailor boy, 
When he comes ashore 
We welcome him, we honour him, 

















We love him more and more. WELL DONE! 
Chorus. 
DIRECTIONS 
Boys ready to march round singly ina ring. Hands in position. Number round !?. 
Ist verse. +s 
A , Massh. Raise right hand as if grasping rope. Pull it down. 
” left ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 


Repeat 1 and 2. 
Chorus. . ceed 
3 No. 2 turns and faces No. 1. All jump, taking a step forward on right foot, heel down, toes up. Hold 


up right forefinger. 
4 Same with left. 
5 and § Same movement of feet. Hands in position. Double time. 
Repeat from 3. 





2nd verse. 
, , March. Both neath held out together in front, as if grasping an oar. 
je drawn in _s,, sein — 2 
3rd verse. 
® March round, waving right hands. 
_ 
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Review of Current Events 


April 21.—Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
(Mark Twain) died at the age of 74 years. 

April 22.—The strike of the building trades 
in Berlin was ended by arbitration. 

April 23.—Theodore Roosevelt made a speech 
at the University of Paris, on duties of a citizen 
of a republic. 

April 25.—Senator Lodge withdrew his reso- 
lution for an appropriation of $65,000 to con- 
tinue the inquiry into the cost of living.—Presi- 
dent Taft appointed Gov. Chas. E. Hughes, of 
New York State, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, succeeding the late David J. 
Brewer.—Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, Norwegian 
poet and novelist, died, at the age of 77 years. 

April 26.—The new building of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the American Republics was 
dedicated at Washington.—Gen. Nelson H. 
Henry was appointed Surveyor of the Port of 
New York, by President Taft. 

April 27.—President Taft dismissed for in- 
competency, the United States marshal and a 
district attorney in Alaska.—Juan Vincente 
Gomez was elected president of Venezuela.— 
Oscar Hammerstein retired from the grand 
opera field, transferring his interests to the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 

April 28.—Dr. Henry Harris Jessup, for fif- 
ty-three years a Presbyterian missionary in 
Syria, died at the age of 78 years.—The British 
finance bill was passed. 

April 29.—The Rhode Island Legislature op- 
posed the imposition of a federal income tax.— 
Theodore Roosevelt was a guest of the Queen 
of Holland. 

April 30.—President Taft sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress, urging the completion of the 
Panama Canal by 1915. 

May 1.—John Quincy Adams Ward, the 
noted sculptor, died, at the age of 79 years. 

May 2.—Ex-President Roosevelt was a guest 
of the Danish Crown Prince, at Copenhagen.— 
Edward Payson Weston reached New York 
City, after walking across the American conti- 
nent from Los Angeles in 78 days, exclusive of 
Sundays.—The U. S. Senate passed a bill cre- 
ating a bureau of mines in the Department of 
the Interior. 

May 4.—Ex-President Roosevelt was _ re- 
ceived by the King and Queen of Norway.— 
Commander Peary was presented with a gold 
medal by the Royal Geographical Society of 
London.—The U. S. Senate passed the post-of- 
fice appropriation bill, for $241,000,000, and a 
bill providing for the raising of the Maine. 

May 5—Cartago, Costa Rica, was amost de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, the loss of life 
amounting to more than 1,500. 

May 6.—The Democratic leader of the IIli- 
nois House and three other persons were in- 
dicted in connection with bribery charges.— 
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King Edward VII, of England, died at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

May 7.—Thomas F. Byrnes, formerly Chief 
of Police of New York City, died at the age of 
68 years.—George Frederick, the only son of 
King Edward, was proclaimed King George V. 
of England.—The Finnish Diet defied the Czar 
of Russia to use authority over Finland. 

May 8.—The Bureau of American Republics, 
at Washington, received an appeal from the 
land-holders of Nicaragua, asking the United 
States to intervene in the affairs of that re- 
public. 

May 10.—The Massachusetts House passed 
a resolution favoring a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the election of U. S. Sen- 
ators by popular vote—The German Reich- 
stag passed a bill limiting the production of 
potash.—Ex-President Roosevelt was a guest 
of Emperor William of Germany, at Potsdam. 

May i12.—Ex-President Roosevelt lectured 
before the University of Berlin, on “The World 
Movement.” 

May 14.—Sir William Huggins, the famous 
English astronomer, died at the age of 86 years. 
—The Japanese-British Exposition opened in 
London.—It was announced in Washington 
that the Chinese railroad loan had been settled, 
England, France, Germany and the United 
States to participate equally—The Norwegian 
Oldesthing voted increased suffrage rights for 


women. 
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May 16.—The resolution to change the date 
of the Presidential inauguration was defeated. 
—Ex-President Roosevelt arrived in London. 

May 17.—The body of King Edward VII. 
was taken on a gun carriage from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster Hall—The New York 
Senate indorsed the income tax amendment. 

May 18—The body of King Edward was 
viewed by hundreds of thousands of people.— 
Consent was obtained from Brazil and Argen- 
tina to unite with the United States in an offer 
of mediation between Ecuador and Peru. 

May 20.—The taking of testimony in the 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigation was completed. 
—Chile agreed to accept a loan of $13,000,000 
from the Rothschilds of London.—The funeral 
of King Edward was held in London. 

May 21.—Ecuador and Peru accepted the 
offer of mediation by the United States, Brazil 
and Argentina—Jules Renard, the French 
dramatist, died at the age of 46 years. _ 

May 22.—The disputed coast boundary be- 
tween New Brunswick and Maine was settled 
by a treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada. 

May 23.—The U. S. Senate passed the naval 
appropriation bill, providing for the construc- 
tion of two first-class battleships. 





The King and Queen of England and the New 
Prince of Wales 


George V was named George Frederick Ernest Albert. The 
Queen was Princess Victoria Mary, daughter of the Duke of Teck. 
The full name of Prince Edward Albert is Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David; he was born June 28, 1894. 
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May 24.—The General Education Board dis- 
tributed the sum of $538,000 among eight col- 
leges and appropriated $113,000 for agricul- 
tural demonstration work in the South.—An 
edict was issued in Pekin, China, ordering deci- 
mal coinage. 

May 25.—France and Great Britain submit- 
ted to Russia and Italy, a proposition which 
would, in reality, restore Turkish suzerainty 
over the Island of Crete. 

May 26.—Ex-President Roosevelt received 
the degree of doctor of laws from Cambridge 
University, England.. 

May 27.—Presidént Taft appointed his sec- 
retary, Fred W. Carpenter, minister to Mo- 
rocco.—The new battleship South Carolina 
made a world’s record for accuracy with 12- 
inch guns.—Robert Koch, the famous bacteriol- 
ogist, died, at the age of 66 years. 

May 29.—It was reported from Nicaragua, 
that the Madriz forces had been defeated, with 
great loss by General Estrada. 

May 30.—General Botha formed the first cab- 
inet of United South Africa. 

May 31.—It was announced in Washington 
that the mediators in the Ecuador-Peru affairs 
had requested the withdrawa! of troops from 
the frontier.—Chinese warships and troops 
were sent to Nanking, where an anti-foreign 
outbreak was feared.—Ex-President Roosevelt 
received the freedom of London and made an 
address at the Guildhall. 

June 1.—The British Antarctic expedition, 
under Captain Scott, started from London on 
its search for the South Pole-—The Newfound- 


} land fisheries arbitration tribunal was opened 


at The Hague.—Charles D. Norton, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, was appointed Presi- 
dent Taft’s secretary. 

June 3.—Ecuador and Peru agreed to with- 
draw their troops from the common frontier in 
order to facilitate arbitration. 

June 5.—Howard M. Hanna, of Cleveland, 
gave $250,000 to the medical department of 
Western Reserve University.—William Sidney 
Porter, better known as “O. Henry,” writer of 
short stories, died, at the age of 43 years. 

June 6—Th@ House of Representatives 
passed a bill authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the liability of em- 
ployers and the compensation of workmen. 

June 7.—President Taft appointed William 
D. Crum, a negro, to be minister to Liberia.— 


Troops were sent to quell the Maya Indian up-_ 


rising in Yucatan, Mexico.—Severe earthquakes 
were felt in Southern Italy, scores of persons 
being killed from falling of buildings.—Goldwin 
Smith, the Canadian economist, died, at the age 
of 86 years. 

June 8.—It was announced at Tokio, that 
complete agreement had been reached between 
Russia and Japan on Far Eastern affairs. 

June 9.—Sir George Newnes, the English 
publisher, died, at the age of 59 years.—Prince- 
ton University accepted the offer of William 
Cooper Proctor, of $500,000 for a graduate col- 
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lege.—It was announced in London that the 
Duke of Connaught would succeed Earl Grey 


as Governor-General of Canada.—The House . 


of Representatives passed the Postal Savings 
Bank bill, by a vote of 195 to 101. 

June 10.—Charles R: Heilse, secretary of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, was con- 
victed in New. York of conspiracy to defraud 
the U. S. Government.—Sir Charies Hardinge 
was appointed Viceroy of India, succeeding the 
Earl of Minto. 

June 12.—David J. Rankin, Jr., gave over 
$3,000,000 to the School of, Mechanical Trades 
in St. Louis, of which he was the founder. 

June 18—A committee appointed to investi- 
gate the ‘management of the City Record, of 
New York City, reported an annual waste of 
more than $400,000. 7 

June 16.—The U. S. Senate passed the bill 
granting statehood to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. 

June 17.—Swollen rivers cause great prop- 
erty loss in the valleys of Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania.—James A. Patten and sev- 
en other persons were indicted by federal grand 
jury in New York City for conspiring to mon- 
opolize the raw cotton industry. 
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June 18.—Ex-President was welcomed back . 
to New York with enthusiasm. 

.dune 20.—The House of Representatives 
passed a bill requiring ocean-going vessels car- 
rying more than fifty passengers to be equipped 
with wireless telegraphy. 

June. 22.—It was announced the most of the 
late Goldwin Smith’s property, about a million 
dollars, had been left to Cornell University. 

June 23.—The U. S. Senate passed the Postal 
Savings bank bill—The Senate committee on 
the cost of living submitted its report. 

June 25.—Increases in freight rates on: East- 
ern railroads were announced, to take effect 
August 1.—The first regular session of the 
Sixty-first Congress ended. 

June 26.—Porfirio Diaz was re-elected Presi- 
dent of Mexico for his eighth term. 

June 27.—The wages of clerks in the employ 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road were increased from 8 to 15 per cent.—Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke resigned as director of 
Cn Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York 

ity. 

June 28.—President Taft left Washington 
for his summer home at Beverly, Mass.—Prof. 
Harry Burns Hutchins was elected president of 
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EDWARD VII 


George V, King of Great Britain and Ireland and The Queen (Victoria Mary, Princess of Teck). Mar- 
Emperor of the Indies. Born June 3, 1865. ried July 6, 1893. 
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Colonel Roosevelt as the Guest of the French Republic. 
On his way to the army review at Vincennes, with 
General Dalstein, Military Governor of Paris. 


the University of Michigan, to succeed Dr. 
James B. Angell, resigned. 


July 1.—The New York State Legislature -re- ! 


jected the direct primary bill. 


July 2.—The forty-eighth annual convention | 
of the National Education Association opened | 


in Boston. 


July 3.—President Taft ordered the with- | 
drawal of 8,495,731 acres of water-power sites | 
and phosphate and petroleum lands in Alaska. | 


July 4.—Chief Justice of the United States 


Supreme Court Melville Weston Fuller died, at | 
the age of 77 years.—The “safe and sane” cele- | 


bration of Independence Day diminished the 


number of accidents usual on this day.—An | 
agreement was signed at St. Petersburg be- | 
tween Japan and Russia, regarding railway | 


matters in the Far East. 


July 7.—William J. Rolfe, the noted Shake- 


sperean scholar, died at the age of 83 yéars.— 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of the | 


Chicago public schools, was elected president of 
the N. E. A.—Fifty thousand cloakmakers went 


on strike in New York City for shorter hours | 
and higher wages.—King Alfonso approved the } 
bill introduced in the Cortes prohibiting fur- } 
ther religious orders to enter Spain until nego- | 
tiations with the Vatican are concluded.— | 


President Taft withdrew 35,073,164 acres of 
coal lands in the West. 

July 8.—The Government crop reports pro- 
phesied a small wheat harvest, but a very large 
corn crop. 

July 11.—The Vatican protested against the 
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action of the Spanish Government with regard 
to religious orders. 

July 12.—The fourth Pan-American confer- 
ence began its sessions at Buenos Aires.—The 
text of the Russo-Japanese treaty was made 
public.—The income-tax amendment was rati- 
fied by the Georgia asembly. 

July 15.—The will of Henry Dexter gave $1,- 
209,200 to religious and charitable institutions 
of New York. 

July 16.—A fire on the New York City water 
front destroyed a pier, a freight steamship and 
several barges, with loss of $500,000. 


Dr A. K. Fisher, of the biological survey of 
the Department of Agriculture, is about to is- 
sue a bulletin dealing with cats as carriers of 
disease germs and advocating the destruction 
of all stray cats or such as are not licensed to 
their owners. He points out that cats are known 
to carry in their furs the germs of such diseases 
as diphtheria, scarlet fever, smallpox, tubercu- 
losis and ringworm, while they are quite as sus- 
ceptible to hydrophobia as are dogs. He charges 
that they kill over 3,000,000 song and game 
birds in New York State alone each year and 
asserts that only about 5 per cent of the cats 
are mousers. 





King Alphonso XIII and his son and heir to the 
throne of Spain, the Prince of the Asturias. 


Alphonso XIII was born May 17, 1886. He is of the 
House of Bourbon. 











The World We Live In 


The whole country is grateful for Mayor 


Gaynor’s miraculous recovery from the mur- 
derous assault made upon him by a discharged 
city employee. New York City has not had a 
more efficient mayor in years, if she ever had. 
He has managed to keep informed regarding 
the work of every department in the vast ad- 
ministrative system. Nor has he taken a mere 
perfunctory or academic interest in affairs. 

From the very beginning of his term he has 
made it known by plain words and still plainer 
deeds that his intention was to carry his re- 
sponsibilities with all their logical consequences. 
It is an unfortunate experience in our civiliza- 
tion that men of action in prominent places, 
honest men who strive for the right, are apt to 
be chosen as marks for attack by miscreants. 
The sympathy of the whole country has gone 
out to Mayor Gaynor. The generai opinion is 
now that if he recovers his health fully he can 
have the governorship of the State of New 
York, should he want it. 


Minnesota has so much money in her State 
treasury that it will not be necessary to tax the 
people for government. Owing to the collection 
of levies on the gross earnings of corporations, 
inheritance taxes, etc., the surplus is now about 
$4,000,000. 


The St. Louis Dispatch and New York World 
have offered $30,000 as a prize to the first per- 
son who; by the end of this year, flies by aero- 
plane from one of the cities to the other—about 
1,000 miles—within 100 consecutive hours. 


Rudolph Spreckels, the wealthy Californian, 
who has supported the anti-graft fight in San 
Francisco, on his return to New York from a 
European trip, said in an interview that he be- 
lieved the interests were preparing some move 
to injure business temporarily for the benefit of 
the stand-pat element seeking to control the 
next Congress. 


Several important cities have taken their 
stand against allowing the public exhibition of 
moving pictures of the Jeffries-Johnson prize 
fight. Among these are Chicago, Boston and 
Wilmington, Del. 


According to the statistics Canada has re- 
ceived 1,445,228 new citizens in ten years. Of 
this number 656,000 came from the British 
Isles, 497,000 from the United States, and the 
remainder from other countries. 


In order to make the Indians more self-de- 
pendent, the Government has decided to de- 
crease the rations furnished them this year. 
— year 18,000 red men were on the ration 
ist. : 


Mark Twain gave $6,000, shortly before he 
died, to build a free town library at Redding, 
Conn., and his own books—numbering 2,500 
volumes—were included in ‘the gift. 


A large section of Northern and Central Wis- 
consin has been swept with destructive forest 
fires, burning one village, Neineman,. and en- 
dangering several others. In the path of de- 
struction was the Huntington forest reserve, 
where the loss was estimated at $500,000. 
Losses elsewhere will run into the millions. 


In many parts of the country where cedar 
trees were made into rail fences many years 
ago the rails are now being sold to the lead- 
pencil manufacturers—the regular supply of 
cedar being now very scarce. The farmers get 
enough for the rails to give them a new wire 
fence and a nice surplus of cash besides. 


The State of Missouri will pay $1,000 for a 
good song. A prize contest is to be held, to 
close October 31, and the best song offered gets 
the money. Both words and music must be 
original. Applicants can send their manu- 
scripts to Prof. W. H. Pommer, care of Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. The $1,000 
prize has been made up by patriotic citizens of 
the State. 


How a thousand office boys, bank runners and 
stamp dealers in the Wall Street section of New 
York worked a conspiracy which robbed the 
State of $2,000,000 or more in the last year 
was brought to public notice by State Comp- 
troller Williams a few weeks ago. The scheme 
was to sell the stamps required for stock trans- 
actions to dealers after being once used, the 
dealers being in league with the boys, then sell- 
ing back the used stamps at a discount when 
boys were sent out to get more. 


The government has been making a raid on 
the New York City markets, under the pure 
food acts. Tons of canned cold storage eggs 
were condemned for being over-ripe, and about 
5,000,000 ice-cream cones were seized as unfit 
for food on account of containing boric acid. 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is a stockholder 
to the extent of $700,000 in a new $2,000,000 
coal mine near Cullman, Ala. where many Dutch 
and German colonists have been settling lately. 
Most of the coal will be shipped to Holland from 
Mobile. —_—_— 

The Federal government has published a list 
of the various “medicinal” preparations on 
which a special tax is to be collected because 
they contain so much alcohol as to be beverages 
in disguise. The list includes many widely ad- . 
vertised “bitters,” cordials, wines, extracts, etc. 
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Some years ago J. F. Curley, a stranded 
miner, applied for help to W. V. Miller, a Ma- 
con, Ga., man, who fed him and sent him away 
with money in his pocket. That was the last 
Miller heard of the matter until a few_weeks 
ago, when he received word that Curley had 
died in the Klondike region, leaving him his en- 
tire fortune of about $500,000. 


An owl made the mistake of roosting on the 
transmission wires of the Boulder, Colo., elec- 
tric system a short time ago, and as a result 
the wires were short-circuited and the city 
thrown into darkness. The owl was burned to 
a cinder. 


Machines are being introduced in the fruit- 
shipping establishments of southern California 
which automatically wrap oranges in tissue pa- 
per. They cut off the paper, print a label on it, 
and twist it up at the rate of two a second, in 
such a way that the stem side of the fruit, which 
is specially tender, receives extra protection. 


Work is going on at the Gatun dam, on the 
Panama Canal, both night and day, an exten- 
sive system of electric lighting having been put 
in for the purpose. The employees declare that 
they like the night work better than the day 
work under the tropical sun. 


It is proposed, in connection with the na- 
tional apple show to be held at Spokane in No- 
vember, that prizes be given for the best design 
for a monument to Adam and Eve as a tribute 
to the apple, to be erected somewhere in the 
apple belt of the West. 


Mrs. Alice Longworth, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
daughter, receives one-twelfth of her Grand- 
mother Lee’s estate of $1,660,000. This gives 
oi an income of $5,300 a year in her own 
right. 


The Scribners have given a contract for the 
printing of a million copies of a book to.be 
called “Roosevelt in Africa,” made up from the 
famous dollar-a-word articles. This is said to 
be the largest known edition of a book. 


In various parts of the country the sparrows 
are being killed and made into “game” pies to 
such an extent that they are becoming scarce. 
They are very good eating, and it is said that 
people who order rice-birds in the hotels get 
sparrows oftener than not. 


It is announced that the presidents of the 
principal railroads of this country have joined 
in the establishment of a statistical bureau of 
information at Washington. It is said that the 
original purpose of the bureau was to furnish 
information to the railroad men about different 
operations and methods in use. Then as an 
afterthought they decided to make it a channel 
of communication for the public and the press. 
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An Oklahoma church has found a new way 
to raise a debt. The members got residents to 
give the use of some land for the year, and they 
put in a crop of broomcorn, which sold for $880. 


The New York City commissioner of weights 
and measures has decided that eggs and bread 
must be sold by weight. He finds that East- 
ern markets are supplied generally with the 
smaller sizes of eggs because at Chicago dealers 
insist on buying eggs by weight. 


Recent rains on the island of Jamaica came 
near breaking the world’s records. There was 
a total fall of 185 inches in eight days with a 
maximum of over 30 inches in a single day, or 
as much as most parts of this country get in an 
entire year. 


The forest experts find that soft woods have 
more heating power than hard. Linden, a very 
soft wood, stands at the top. Fir comes next 
= then pine. Oak and beech are 10 per cent 

ower. : 


W. B. Bradbury, a millionaire who has fin- 
ished a term in the California penitentiary for 
perjury, has established a fund of $10,000 from 
which small loans are to be made to help pris- 
oners get started in life again after being re- 
leased. They are to pay 10 per cent interest, 
and the interest is to be added to the fund. 


A movement is spreading in Texas and near- 
by States to require school teachers to pass a 
physical examination in order to show that they 
are not afflicted with any infectious disease. 
Many teachers who are suffering from con- 
sumption, etc., have gone to this region from 
the East and the authorities are refusing to em- 
ploy them. 


The treasury officials often have trouble de- 
ciding what tariff classification an article comes 
under. There are numerous kinds of wool, and 
the question has come up how to class the hair 
from a hybrid animal they are raising at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a cross between the com- 
mon goat and the merino sheep. It has been de- 
cided to class this hair as wool of the lowest 
quality. 


In Canton, China, native merchants have 
started a boycott against all products of the 
United States on account of alleged ill-treat- 
ment of their countrymen in this country. The 
particular complaint is that of the Chinese of 
San Francisco that the detention sheds on Angel 
Island, in San Francisco Bay, are objectionable 
and harsh to the Chinese immigrants. 


Geo. M. Bowers, U. S. Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, believes that fur seals can be raised in 
the colder inland lakes of the United States, 
such as those of northern Minnesota. 











A Week with the Fifth Grade 


First Day 
MORNING EXERCISES 


thoroly and then swallowed once more. This 
time it passes by the second, or honeycomb 
stomach, into the third stomach, called the leaf- 


Topic for Discussion, Signs of Autumn.— «jet or many-folded stomach. The food then 


How do the trees show that autumn is here and 
winter is coming? How do the birds tell us? 
How does the air tell? The sky? The clouds? 
What wild flowers are in blossom now? What 
flowers in the garden? 
ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Change the following sentences 
so that they will tell about more than one thing: 
. The robin is building a nest. 
. The aster blossoms in the field. 
. The girl is writing at her desk. 
. Can you find the pencil? 
. The hat is on the shelf. 
. Is the dog eating his dinner? 

Recitation.—Correct errors in the rewriting 
of the above, and have the correct form, in both 
singular and plural, drilled upon unti! pupils 
can change from one number to the other with- 
out hesitation. 


aor WN 


GEOGRAPHY 

Effect of Latitude on Climate.—What is the 
warmest part of the earth’s surface? The 
coldest? What are the seasons in the tropics? 
Near the poles? What seasons do we have 
here? Explain the reason for our changes of 
seasons, because of the differences in the posi- 
tion of the earth with regard to the sun, as op- 
posed to the conditions near the equator. 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Read about Genoa and its ar- 
ticles of commerce. Find situation of Genoa 
on map. The trade route from Genoa to the 
East, and how it was closed. 

Recitation.—Columbus, the sailor and think- 
er. Dangers of sailing out of sight of land. 
The compass and its use. (Show pupils small 
compass if possible.) Why sailors need maps. 
What most people believe about the size and 
shape of the earth. What a few people believed 
about the shape of the earth. A map that Co- 
lumbus studied (Toscanelli’s). Marco Polo’s 
book. A possible trip to Iceland and what 
might have been heard there. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Read what is meant by cud- 
chewing, and what animals chew their cud. 
Which cud-chewing animal is most useful to 
man? In what ways are each of the other cud- 
chewing animals useful to man? 

Recitation—The ox: Show stomach of an 
ox. Called honeycomb stomach. In this honey- 
comb the cuds are fitted for chewing. How 
does the cud get to the mouth? (By action of 
muscles.) Ox really has four stomachs. The 
food passes from mouth into first stomach. It 
is there soaked and passed in to second stom- 
ach, and from there back to the mouth in little 
wads thru the gullet. There it is chewed very 
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goes into the fourth stomach, called the rennet. 
(The walls of this stomach used in making 
cheese. ) 4 
ARITHMETIC 
Seat Work.—Aliquot parts of a dollar or of 
100. The following are to be learned: 


5 cents = 1%, of a dollar = .05 


“c ce / niin 1 
6% Se oat “AG “is ‘“ Pad, 06% 
8% ru “2 “ee ‘“ seg! 08%, 
10 ¢ = y 0 = .10 
12% a = y% yay —=1.25 
7 & 1) ‘coke ‘ igi 2/ 
16% rT; sid % “6 ‘“ Sis. on” 
23 ‘c te: A “ ‘c hot 95 
2 “ee rT; 
30 , 3 oo ‘1 ° Py i ‘“ ai 30 


Recitation—Make up, and work, problems 
on the above. 


Second Day 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion—What preparation is 
man making for the coming of winter? (Gath- 
ering grain and fruits; putting in coal; making 
or buying warm garments, etc.) 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Think of the rhyme of Jack and 
Jill. Write five sentences about Jack and Jill. 
Only one fact is to be given in each sentence. 

Recitation.—Correct the sentences written as 
above, so that pupils will see that each sentence 
states but one fact. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Modification of climate by altitude. Explain 
how it happens that on a mountain side all the 
variations of climate from tropical thru the 
temperate to the perpetual snow of the polar 
regions, may be seen. Tell pupils that there 
are places where, from a valley of tropical heat, 
snow-capped mountains may be seen. 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Read about Venice, Portugal, 
Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Recitation.—The perseverance of Columbus. 
The plan of Columbus and his poverty. Seeking 


aid from Genoa, Venice and Portugal. Why Co- 


lumbus went to Portugal. The treatment he 
received there. Queen Isabella. 
NATURE STUDY. 


Seat Work.—Look at pictures of ox, sheep, . 
camel, deer, and be prepared to tell in what. 


way they are alike, and how all differ from .the 
horse. = 
Recitation.—What kind of teeth are neces- 
sary for chewing cud? (Blunt teeth.) How 
does the ox bite off grass. (With nose out.) 





| 
i 
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What teeth are wanting? (Upper front teeth.) 
How is the head adapted for grazing? (Long 
nose.) Tip of nose tough, hairless, moist. How 
does the ox use his tongue? How does the ox’s 
tongue differ from that of a cat? How does 
the ox swallow? How does he drink? 
ARITHMETIC 

Seat Work.—Memorize the following, the re- 

maining aliquot parts of a dollar or of 100: 


3714 cents = % of a dollar = .375 
40 “c 2 sek “cc Se 


a= 9 == 40 
50 sé i ¥, sé 66 “cc — .50 
60 “cc one x4 sc Ok “cc — .60 
62% “cc a 5% “ce CE “cc = .625 
66% “é es % Ct ie i “cc citi .66% 
70 “c ae Ao sc 66 “ec —_ .70 
75 “cc pars 34 sc OG “cc — 075 
80 “cc = So se 68 “ — .80 
87% “cc =n % sc OSE “ _— 87Y, 
90 ‘é — %o sé 66 “cc —_ .90 


Recitation.—Make up and work out problems 
involving the above. 


Third Day 


MORNING EXERCISES 
Topic for Discussion, the Harvest.—Where 
wheat grows. What is harvested in the vicin- 
ity of the school. What is done with the vege- 
tables, the fruits, the grains, etc., to preserve 
them for winter use. What is stored for the 
winter use of the horses and cattle (hay and 
grain). 
ENGLISH 
Seat Work.—Fill the blank spaces with 
verbs: we 
1. Old Mother Hubbard 
board. 
2. Old King Cole for his pipe. 
3. When the pie was opened the birds 


to the cup- 




















to sing. 
4. Jack —— down, and his crown. 
5. She them all soundly. 
6. She them to bed. 


Recitation.—Use the verbs employed to fill 

the blank spaces above, in other sentences. 
GEOGRAPHY 

Ocean Currents.—Explain what the ocean 
currents are, and how the cold or warm water 
affects the temperature of the air. Just how 
does the warmth of the water affect the air? 
Show the path of the Gulf Stream, and show 
how it modifies the severity of the climate of 
the shores it washes. 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—Size, shape and appearance of 
ships in Columbus’s time. The West Indies. 

Recitation—The courage of Columbus, and 
the first voyage to the New World. The kind of 
men who sailed with Columbus. Length of the 
voyage. Mutiny of the sailors. Signs of land, 
and land sighted. The letter Columbus car- 
ried. The visit to Cuba. The return voyage. 
The welcome home. What Columbus carried 
from the New World. 
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. bean bags. 
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NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Read about the ox’s means of 
protection. 

Recitation—How does the ox defend him- 
self? (By hooking, kicking, etc.). What is the 
clothing of the ox? (Hide and hair.) The 
call? (Bellowing, mooing.) What does the 
animal use in hooking? (Horns.) What are 
horns? What color is the ox’s eye? With 
what does the animal kick? (The foot.) What 
is peculiar about the ox’s foot? (Cloven- 
footed.) How many toes?’ (Four.) How does 
the ox walk? (On his toes.) Of what use are 
the hoofs to the animal? 

ARITHMETIC 

Seat Work.—Problems in addition of frac- 
tions whose least common multiple be deter- 
mined. 

Recitation—Apply least common multiple 
and least common denominator in the addition 
of common fractions. 


Fourth Day 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion, Animals’ Preparation 
for Winter—What the squirrels provide for 
winter use. Where they put it. What becomes 
of the flies. the bees, the frogs, the toads, etc., 
in winter. 

ENGLISH 

Each question is to be answered by a com- 
plete ‘sentence containing a possessive pronoun: 

1. The apple belongs to Mary. Whose ap- 
ple is it? 

2. The hat on the table belongs to you. 
Whose hat is it? 

3. To-morrow is my birthday. Whose birth- 
day is it? 

4. John has a book. Whose book is it? 

5. The pupils in the primary room have some 
Whose are the bean bags? 

6. We have a garden. Who owns the gar- 
den? 

Recitation.—Practice on sentences similar to 
the above, until the use of the possessive pro- 
nouns is clear. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Position of the sun at different seasons of the 
year. What is the length of each of the sea- 
sons in the temperate zone? 

HISTORY 

Seat Work.—What did Columbus do for 
Spain? For Europe? For America? Why 
was he put in chains? 

Recitation.—The second and third voyages of 
Columbus. Disappointments. Failure to find 
the gold and precious stones of Asia. The 
fourth voyage. Name of the New World. 

NATURE STUDY 

Seat Work.—Read of uses of the ox. 

Recitation.—Of what use are hoofs to man? 
(Glue, Neat’s foot oil.) Of what use are the 
hides? (For leather.) Where is beef pre- 
pared? (Slaughter-house.) Where is_ beef 
sold? (Butcher shop.) What kinds of beef are 
there? (Steak, veal, tongue, roast, etc.) What 
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oo What is tallow used for? (Candles, 
oil. 
ARITHMETIC 

Seat Work.—Problems in addition of num- 
bers containing three decimal orders. 

Recitation—Problems in subtraction of num- 
bers containing three decimal orders. 

MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for Discussion, Migration of the Birds. 
—What makes the birds migrate? Where they 
go. How they know when it is time to start for 
the South. What birds stay with us all winter. 
Tell about the bobolink, which changes its bril- 
liant coat in the winter time for a suit of som- 
ber brown, and is. known in the South as the 
troublesome ricebird. 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Write a letter to a friend, tell- 
ing what is meant by migration of the birds: 
Where the birds go when they leave us in the 
autumn and when they go. 
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Recitation.—Correct and discuss the above. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Written lesson, reviewing latitude, longitude, 
zones, seasons, ocean currents. 


HISTORY | 
Seat Work.—Written review on Columbus, 
what he accomplished. 
Recitation—Locate on map Genoa, Venice, 
Portugal, Spain, Palos, the Canaries, ‘San Sal- 
vador, Cuba, Haiti, the Azores. 


NATURE STUDY 

Comparison of Ox with Other Animals.— 
Which is of more value to man, the ox or the 
sheep? The ox or the horse? The cow or the 
horse? 

ARITHMETIC 

Seat Work.—Write out an order for your gro- 
cer for potatoes, turnips, oatmeal, eggs, and 
matches, the whole to cost $1.50. 

Recitation—Make an itemized bill of the 
above, receipted. 


Government of the United States 


By ISAAC PRICE. 


The inability of the Congress under the ar- 
ticles of Confederation to control fully the en- 
tire military service during the Revolutionary 
War added strength to the defects of these ar- 
ticles. The Congress could make requisitions 
for supplies and the quota of troops, but could 
not enforce their requisitions. Hence the neces- 
sity for delegating all powers relating to war 
and warfare was apparent. To emphasize the 
total grant of these powers in all their 
branches, more specific clauses are devoted to 
its consideration than to any other matter. 


The Congress shall have the power to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water. (Cons. Art. 
1, Sec. 8, Cl. 11.) 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years. (Cl. 12.) 

To provide and maintain a navy. (Cl. 13.) 

To work rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. (Cl. 14.) 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions. (Cl. 15.) 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the disciplining prescribéd by Congress. 
(Cl. 16.) 

The army forms one of the two main 
branches of the military service of the United 
States. 


The following sections of the act of 1901 to 
increase the efficiency of the army will show to 
what extent Congress utilizes the constitutional 
powers regarding the raising and supporting of 
an army: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the approval of this 
act the army of the United States, including the exist- 
ing organizations, shall consist of fifteen regiments of 
cavalry, a corps of artillery, thirty regiments of infan- 
try, one Lieutenant-General, six Major-Generals, fif- 
teen Brigadier-Generals, an Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment, an Inspector-General’s Department, a Judge- 
Advocate-General’s Department, a Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, a Subsistence Department, a Medica] Depart- 
ment, a Pay Department, a Corps of Engineers, an 
Ordnance Department, a Signal Corps, the officers of 
the Record and Pension Office, the chaplains, the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army on the retired list, 
the professors, corps of cadets, the army detachments 
and band at the United States Military Academy, In- 
dian Scouts as now authorized by law, and such other 
officers and enlisted men as may hereinafter be pro- 
vided for. . . : 

Sec. 2. That each regiment of cavalry shall consist 
of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, fif- 
teen captains, fifteen first-lieutenants, fifteen second- 
lieutenants, two veterinarians, one sergeant-major, one 
quartermaster-sergeant, one commissary sergeant, three 
squadron sergeant-majors, two color sergeants with 
rank, pay, and allowances of squadron sergeant-major, 
one band, and twelve troops organized into three squad- 
rons of four troops each. Each cavalry band shall be 
organized as now provided for by law. Each troop of 
cavalry shall consist of, etc. . . . (Here follow the de- 
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tails for the organization of a troop of cavalry, and 
the other branches of the services in the following sec- 
tions of the act.) ; 

Service in the army is voluntary, but once 
enlisted the entire term must be served unless 
discharged. The rank and file of the army is 
made up of those who enroll for.a period of 
three years. The officers are generally the 
graduates of the Military Academy at West 
Point, the institution maintained by the Gov- 
ernment for the training of officers for the 
army. The army has at all times in our na- 
tional existence, excepting in time of actual 
war, been comparatively small, being kept for 
the purpose of policing the Indian country and 
in case of possible insurrections. 

Before 1898, the army was about 27,000. 
Under the act of 1901, the minimum was fixed 
at 57,000 and the maximum at 100,000 officers 
and men. The President is the Commander- 
in-chief, but he exercises his powers through 
the Secretary of War. Upon him, however, 
rests the sole responsibility. 


The following excerpt of Senator Teller’s. 


speech in opposition to the increase of the regu- 
lar army of the United States after the Spanish- 
American War voices the general theory of the 
American principle against the large-size stand- 
ing armies such as are found in Europe to-day: 

I wish to say that my opposition to this bill is not 
because I fear a hundred thousand men can destroy 
the liberties of this country, but because it establishes 
a principle contrary to a republican principle, which 
is that the fighting force of a republic is the great body 
of the people, and not a paid soldiery, called “regulars.” 
. . . The total expenses for the armies of Europe alone 
in time of peace is enough to pay our interest-bearing 
debt every year... . 

We have fought our battles, not with the Regular 
Army, but with the volunteers. The great battles of 
the Revolution were fought by humble men of the coun- 
try who were not regulars. The War of 1812... 
was won by volunteers, and the Mexican War was 
fought by volunteers and not by the regulars. . . . 
You must rely upon the people, not upon an army. An 
army is a vain delusion. It may to-day be for you; it 
may be against you to-morrow. 


The Navy 


While the Navy has played a most important 
part in the wars of this country, particularly 
in the War of 1812 and the Civil War, its de- 
velopment along modern naval tactics did not 
begin until 1885, when the foundation of our 
modern navy was laid by Secretary of the Navy 
Whitney. Since that time we have kept up 
with naval progress, and our navy has grown 
to such a size that it is sufficiently large to up- 
hold the dignity of our nation in all quarters of 
the gobe. 

The ‘naval fleets consist of battleships, cruis- 
ers, torpedo boats, torpedo boat destroyers, col- 
liers, hospital ships, and such others as are 
necessary to complement the service. The 
President is the commander-in-chief but he 
gives all orders through the Secretary of the 
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Navy. The officers are admiral and vice-ad- 


‘miral, usually honorary, the active ones being 


the rear-admiral, corresponding to the major- 
general; the commodore to the brigadier-gen- 
eral; the captain to the colonel; and the com- 
mander, lieutenant-commander, lieutenant, lieu- 
tenant junior grade ensigns and cadets, to the 
lower officers in the army respectively. 

The Government also maintains a Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, where the future offi- 
cers of the navy receive their training. 


Naturalization and Citizenship 


The population of the United States at the 
close of the Revolutionary War was a bare four 
millions, slightly more than the population of 
the present City of New York. By common 
consent the inhabitants of the country became 
citizens in the new nation regardless of birth in 
the colonies or abroad. But at the same time 
it was recognized that the population of the 
new States would increase; and the problem of 
admitting them into the country and giving 
them a share in the control of the government 
by endowing them with citizenship was exclu- 
sively granted to Congress in the fourth clause 
of the Section 8, which says: “Congress shali 
have the power to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization.” 

Citizenship is determined in two ways. Birth 
in this country or birth by parents who are 
American citizens while abroad carries with it 
“citizenship in the United States and of all the 
States in the Union.” Persons born in foreign 
countries may become citizens by residing a 
certain number of years in this country and 
complying with other requirements of the nat- 
uralization laws. This is what is meant by nat- 
uralization. The person so naturalized is called 
an alien. After naturalization he becomes a cit- 
izen. The law permits all aliens to become 
naturalized excepting Chinese. Naturalization, 
while conferring the rights of citizenship upon 
an alien, does not confer upon him the right 
to vote. That is a power and privilege which 
the State in which he happens to reside at the 
time of the election grants him upon his compli- 
ance with certain provisions regarding resi- 
dence in the State, etc. This is another evi- 
dence of the compromises in the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

WHAT CITIZENSHIP IMPLIES 

It is a well-recognized principle in this and 
all civilized nations that the strength and pro- 
gressiveness of the nation depends upon its citi- 
zens. That nation is most progressive whose 
citizens show an enlightened interest in the af- 
fairs of the government. The nation whose 
governmental machinery is in the hands of a 
select few to the exclusion of the mass of its 
citizens will soon find itself on the brink of 
stagnation or disorders. Nothing has contrib- 
uted so much to the forward march of our na- 
tion as the intense interest taken by all! classes 
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of society in the political affairs in both State 
and Country. That interest is a part of the 
citizen’s obligation to his government. It is 
understood that his relation with the govern- 
ment carries certain mutual obligations. He is 
required to obey the laws fully and implicitly 
even when he considers them unjust to himself; 
he should pay his just share of the taxes to- 
ward the maintenance of the government; he 
should stand ready to give the government his 
moral, and, if need be, his physical, support; 
he should be ready to uphold the government in 
all cases except where oppression and tyranny 
rule; he should obey the laws regarding service 
on the juries, and to aid in the enforcement of 
the laws. On the other hand, the government 
which he so supports and maintains is obligated 
to give him the full protection of the laws; to 
see that he secures justice; to provide courts 
for this purpose, and, if necessary, to call out 
the militia to secure the enforcement of the 
court’s mandates; the government is to secure 
to the citizen the full protection of the law while 
traveling abroad; the government, thru its con- 
sular and diplomatic agencies, secures the safety 
of the American citizens’ commercial relations. 
These corresponding rights and obligations are 
reciprocal; one cannot exist without the others. 


RULES AND PROCESSES OF NATURALIZATION 


As soon as a foreigner lands, or any time 
thereafter, the alien may appear before United 
States or any State court of record and apply 
for his “first paper.” This consists in filling 
out an application in which the alien declares 
his intention of becoming a citizen and re- 
nouncing all allegiance to the sovereign of his 
native ocuntry. He states his name, age, the 
ship on which he arrived, the date of his arrival, 
his personal description, and other information 
necessary. He must at the same time take an 
oath to support the Constitution. After resi- 
dence of five years in this country and at least 
two years after having declared his intention, 
the alien appears before a duly legalized court 
for the purpose and files his application for his 
final or “citizenship” papers. Sufficient evidence 
of his original declaration of intention, his per- 
sonal description, and all the information given 
in the original application, the affidavits of two 
citizens that have known the applicant for at 
least a year, as to his honesty and respectability, 
must accompany the application. After a wait 
of at least ninety days, during which time in- 
quiries are made into the truth of the state- 
ments, the Court, if satisfied, issues the citizen- 
ship papers. He then takes an oath to support 
the Constitution, and renounces forever all al- 
legiance to any other sovereign, and all titles of 
nobility that he may possess. This rule applies 
to both males and females, but exceptions are 
made in the cases of aliens who are under eight- 
een and whose parents have acquired citizen- 
ship. Married women become citizens by virtue 
of their husbands’ citizenship. Persons leaving 
the country within five years after the receipt 
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of their final papers may have their rights for- 
feited unless the period of remaining out of the 
country is short, and the name of the citizen is 
registered in the embassy of the country in 
which the sojourn is made. 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 


Clause 1, Sec. 2, Art. IV, says: “The citi- 
zen of each State shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities ‘of citizens in the several 
States,” which means that a person removing 
from one State to another is entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and immunities, civil, social 
and religious, that all the other inhabitants of 
that State possess. But he, at the same time, 
surrenders all rights in his old State. To illus- 
trate: In Kansas, a woman can vote; in Penn- 
sylvania, she cannot. A woman removing from 
the latter State to the former receives the right 
to vote; but a Kansas woman, when she resides 
in Pennsylvania, does not have the right to vote. 
Each State is empowered to make laws and 
grant rights that apply only to inhabitants 
within that State; beyond that they are invalid. 
Nor can any State prevent the free entry of 
citizens or inhabitants of other States within 
her territory, nor can she impose restrictions 
upon newcomers that would not be binding with 
equal force upon her own citizens. To prevent 
any discrimination that would possibly arise as 
a result of the freeing of the millions of former 
slaves and the conferring of citizenship upon 
them, the XIV Amendment in Sec. 1 provides 
that “No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; .. .” 
Thus the equal rights and privileges are con- 
ferred upon all citizens within the separate 
States with equal force and competency. 


Uruguay 
The Labor Bureau of Uruguay is preparing 
a “workmen’s pension bill,” the basic principle 
being a small sum deducted from the men’s 
wages. 





The Executive has accepted the tender of the 
Telefunken Company, of Berlin, Germany, for 
installing wireless telegraph stations along the 
coast at various interior towns and on the ves- 
sels forming the fleet. 





The convention has been signed for a parcels 


post between Uruguay and Germany, with such 


privileges with most of the countries forming 
the Postal Union, Spain being about the only 
exception. 





“Pink Eye” Conjunctivitis 

Attacks the Eyes in the Springtime. It is Contagious 
and calls for Immediate Action. One Child with “Pink 
Eye” will Infect an Entire Class in a short time. Moth- 
ers and Teachers should be Prepared to Offer “First- 
Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. It Affords Prompt and 
Reliable Relief. Apply Murine Freely and Frequently. 
Write for Sample and Booklets. Murine Eye Remedy 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Questions with Answers 


For Review and Examination 


By Isaac PRICE 


The Discovery of America 


Spanish Discoveries and Explorations 


1. When and by whom was 
America discovered? 
By Christopher Columbus 
on Oct, 12, 1492. 


2. What was Columbus’ object 
in sailing west? 
In order to find a shorter 
and safer route to India. 


3. Explain why Columbus 
should seek this route. 

In 1453 the Ottoman Turks 
captured Constantinople and 
prevented the Genoese from 
continuing their - profitable 
trade with India and the 
Far Eastern countries by 
way of the Bosphorus. It 
became necessary -to find a 
new route, one that would 
be safer and shorter than 
the one later in use, that by 
way of the Arabian and Red 
Seas, and the Nile River 
and camel caravans, and 
Columbus became fully con- 
vinced that by sailing due 
west he would reach the 
eastern lands. 


8. Describe the trade with 
India. : 

For many centuries India 
had been famous for its 
wealth. Its silks, shawls, 
spices, fragrant woods, ivory 
and pearls and diamonds 
and other precious stones 
made it the object of Euro- 
pean trade. 


4. Who was Marco Polo? 
What was his influence on Eu- 
rope? 

Marco Polo was a native of 
Italy who had traveled into 
Central Asia and who had 
spent some thirty years 
there, at the court of Ghen- 
gis Khan. An account of 
China and Japan (Cipan- 
go) and the country where- 
in he had stayed with all 
its wonderful wealth was 
translated and_ printed in 
Europe at about the time 
Columbus lived. In _ this 
book he spoke particularly 
of the great wealth and 
power of the Khan, in 
whose service he had spent 
a number of years. This 
book made a deep impres- 
sion upon the great mer- 
chants and navigators, in- 
eluding Columbus himself. 


5. 


Give an account of the ge- 


ography of the earth known at 
that time. 


6. 


Very little was known of 
the earth. The earth was 
supposed to be flat. Only 
portions of Europe, Asia 
and Africa were known to 
be inhabited by human be- 
ings; the farther and more 
distant and unknown re- 
gions were pictured as be- 
ing inhabited by strange an- 
imals, monsters and impos- 
sible creatures. 


Give an account of Colum- 


bus’s appeal for aid. 


7. 


Columbus made the first ap- 
peals for aid to his native 
city, but was refused. He 
next turned his attention to 
King John of Portugal, who 
likewise refused to render 
him any assistance. Finally 
he went to Spain and saw 
Queen Isabella, but she, too 
declined to help him at 
first, because of her lack of 
funds as a result of the 
wars in which Spain was 
engaged. After waiting for 
several years, thru the ef- 
forts of some friends, Co- 
lumbus was finally success- 
ful and secured the co-oper- 
ation of the Queen in carry- 
ing out his plans. 


Why was Columbus espe- 


cially fitted to lead the expedi- 
tion? 


Columbus, the son of a 
woolcomber, was born in the 
seaport of Genoa, a seaport 
in Italy. In his early youth 
he studied navigation and 
went to sea as a sailor and 
later as a navigator of his 
own vessels. His experi- 
ence on the sea convinced 
him of the rotundity of the 
earth. He married the 
daughter of an _ eminent 
navigator, whose valuable 
nautical papers and maps 
became his. This further 
convinced him of the feas- 
ibility of his plan. 


. Give an account of his voy- 
age. 


In three vessels, the largest 
of which was not more than 
100 tons burden, Columbus 
and his brave band of sai- 
lors set sail from the port 
of Palos, August 3, 1492. 
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The fleet was compelled to, 
put in at the Canary Is- 
lands for repairs; and these 
made, they pushed out into 
the great sea, across which 
no European ship had ever 
sailed. After many days 
the sailors became fearful 
and mutinous. They threat- 
ened to throw the Admiral 
overboard and return to 
Spain. But Columbus bold- 
ly kept on. He sailed on. 
and finally at dawn, Octo- 
ber 12, 1492, land was seen. 


9. What land did Columbus 
reach? Describe the appear- 
ance of the land and its inhabi- 
tants. 


He approached the shore, 
holding the standard of 
Spain. On landing, he 
knelt and returned thanks 
to God for his safe voyage, 
and then claimed the land 
in the name of the King and 
Queen of Spain. This land 
was found to be an island, 
which he named San Salva- 
dor, one of the Bahamas. 


10. How many voyages did 
Columbus make? Tell what he 
accomplished on each of these 
voyages. 


Columbus made three more 
voyages across the Atlan- 
tic. In this voyage he re- 
turned to Hayti, explored 
Jamaica and founded the 
colony of San Domingo. 
The third voyage, made in 
1498, resulted in the discov- 
ery of the mainland of 
South America. In _ his 
fourth voyage he explored 
the coast of Central Amer- 
ica for some distance. 


11. What did he name the na- 


tives? Why? 

Thinking that he had 
reached India, and that the 
natives whom he saw were 
inhabitants of the country, 
he named them Indians, a 
name which afterwards ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants 
of the New World. 


12. Account for the naming 
of the New World “America.” 


The name America is de- 
rived from Americus Ves- 
pucci, who made a voyage 
to the coast of South Amer- 
ica in 1499, and who wrote 
an account of the country. 
This description was: print- 
ed by a German geographer 
who gave the name to the 
country. 
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The World’s Current 


An Italian scientist says that 
if a person will sleep thirty-six 
consecutive hours a week, that 
is, if he goes to bed Saturday 
evening and arises Monday 
morning, having slept the whole 
time, he will store up an enor- 
mous amount of energy, and 
prolong his life 50 per cent. It 
is maintained that, whereas rest 
procures only physical energy, 
sleep rests the brain as well as 
the body. Sleep, he declares, is 
the greatest medicine and tonic 
in the world. 


The United States bought 
from and sold to Latin America 
in 1909 products valued at the 
large total of nearly six hun- 
dred million dollars ($600,000- 
000). The exact figures were 
five hundred and eighty-nine 
million, three hundred and two 
thousand dollars ($589,302,000). 
The average for the three years 
of 1907-8-9 was five hundred 
and thirty-eight million, five 
hundred and nine thousand dol- 
lars ($538,509,000). A decade 
ago, or for 1896-7-8, the latter 
was only two hundred and 
thirty-six million, two hundred 
and seventy-nine thousand dol- 
lars (236,279,000). In _ other 
words, the exchange of trade be- 
tween the United States and her 
sister republics more than dou- 
bled itself in approximately ten 
years 


The Pilgrim Memorial monu- 
ment at Provincetown, Mass., 
the corner-stone of which was 
laid by President Roosevelt 
three years ago, was dedicated 
on August 5th, President Taft 
making one of the addresses. 
The monument stands upon 
Town Hill, the highest land at 
the end of Cape Cod, and 
reaches a height of 347 feet 
above the sea level. The monu- 
ment is the tallest structure of 
solid construction in the United 
States, with the exception of the 
Washington monument. It is in 
tower form, with two rows of 
battlements, the second sur- 
mounting a small secondary tow- 
er which appears as if built on 
the tall main tower. 


In Illinois, school directors are 
authorized to levy a tax of one 
and one-half per centum for ed- 
ucational purposes and one and 
one-half per centum for build- 
ing purposes upon the one-third 
value of all the taxable property 
in the district. The cost of all 
repairs, improvements and spe- 
cial assessments must be paid 
from the taxes levied and col- 
lected for building purposes. 
The certificate of tax levy must 
be signed by the president and 
clerk of a board of directors, or 
the. president and secretary of a 
board of education. 
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Popular Books 


The twenty-two most popular 
books in the elementary schools 
of London in 1909, with the 
number of calls for each: 


Grimms’ stories......... 4,080 
Anderson’s stories ...... 3,898 
Tanglewood Tales........ 2,376 
Robinson Crusoe......... 2,374 
Tom Brown’s School Days 2,191 
WOUETUBINGD .. o.o5sis's aS 0s0 2,041 
Eatile “WOMEN. .. 2... 200s 1,855 
Gulliver’s Travels....... 1,753 
Westward. F501. 5. . 6.50. ses 1,715 
Pilgrim’s Progress....... 1,378 
Be: See 1,334 
oy kag | oa 1,306 
#fsop’s Fables........... 1,291 
The Little Duke......... 1,260 
Holiday House.......... 1,247 
Kingsley’s Heroes....... 1,148 
Old Curiosity Shop...... 1,100 
Sem TUONO ee ke ss 1,089 
i eee ts Beans ay Speen 1,050 
Alice in Wonderland.... 994 
In the Gipsies’ Van....... 925 
David Copperfield........ 908 





Playground Association 
of America—Creed 


1. Dependency is reduced by 
giving men more for which to 
live. 

2. Delinquency is reduced by 
providing a wholesome outlet for 
youthful energy. 

8. Tuberculosis is reduced by 
building up strong constitutions 
thru vigorous outdoor life. 

4. The general standard of 
health is raised by pleasurable 
physical activity. 

5. Industrial efficiency is in- 
creased by giving individuals a 
play life which will develop 
greater resourcefulness and 
adaptability. 

6. The tendency of modern in- 
dustrialism to crush individual- 
ity is counteracted by increas- 
ing the opportunities for each 
person to develop in his leisure 
hours individual qualities not 
developed in the hours of busi- 
ness. 

7. Higher standards of mor- 
ality are developed by providing 
good substitutes for undesirable 
forms of recreation. 

8. Good citizenship is promot- 
ed by forming habits of co-oper- 
ation in play. People who play 
together find it easier to live to- 
gether. Individuals enjoying a 
wholesome, happy play life are 
more loyal as well as more effi- 
cient citizens. 

9. A broader, more complete. 
and more vivid life is made pos- 
sible thru play. 

10. Family unity is most eas- 
ily secured when the members 
of the family have formed the 
habit of playing together in their 
leisure hours. 

11. Community spirit is most 
easily developed thru play in 
which all the members of the 
community share. Democracy 
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rests on the most firm basis 
when a community has formed 
the habit of playing together. 

12. The highest forms of spir- 
itual life are possible only when 
there has been developed a 
strong play spirit. Social prog- 
ress depends upon the extent to 
which a people possess the play 
spirit. 


The Doctor’s Story 


Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 

Bandaged and blistered from 
foot to head, 

Bandaged and blistered from 
head to toe, 

Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup 

On the table stood bravely up; 

Physic of high and low degree; 

Calomel, catnip, boneset tea— 

Everything a body could bear, 

Excepting light and water and 
air. 

I opened the blinds; the day 
was bright; 

And God gave Mrs. Rogers some 
light. 

I opened the window; the day 
was fair, 

And God gave Mrs. Rogers 
some air. 

Bottles and blisters, powders 
and pills, 

Catnip, boneset, syrup and 
squills. 

Drugs and medicines, high and 





low, 

I threw them as far as I could 
throw. 

“What are you doing?” my pa- 
tient cried; 

“Frightening Death,” I coolly 
replied. 

“You are crazy!” a visitor said. 

I flung a bottle at her head. 

Deacon Rogers he came to me; 

“Wife is comin’ round,” said he. 

“T relly think she'll worry 
thru; 

She scolds me just as she used 


to do. 

All the people have poohed and 
slurred— 

And the neighbors have had 
their word; 

’Twas better to perish, some of 
7em say, 

Than to be cured in such an ir- 
regular way.” 

“Your wife,” said I, “had God’s 
g care 

And his remedies—light and 
water and air. 

All the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rog- 
ers without.” 

The deacon smiled and . bowed 
is head; 

“Then your bill is nothing,’ he 
said. 

“God’s be the glory as you say; 

God bless you, doctor, good day! 
good day!” 


If ever I doctor that woman 


again, 
I’ll give her medicines made by 
men. —Medical Record. 
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News from the F.ducational Field 


Within eleven years the num- 


- ber of students in agricultural 


colleges has increased from 4,000 
to 14,000. 


Thomas A. Forsyth, a wealthy 
resident of Boston, plans to give 
$2,000,000 for the care of the 
teeth of Boston school children. 
The gift is to be used as a per- 
manent fund. 


The number of high schools 
in Virginia increased from 74 
in 1905 to 325 in 1909. 

Within two years 246 cities 
have established playgrounds. 


A fund of $250,000 has been 
given by an anonymous donor 
to “increase the efficiency of the 
public schools of Greater Pitts- 
burgh.” The expenditure of the 
income, about $12,000, has been 
left to Dr. John A. Brashear, 
the well-known astronomer, and 
a commission selected by him. 


Some even hundred public 
school teachers of Buffalo, N. 'Y., 
have organized a union which is 
to be recognized and granted a 
charter by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. The officers are: 
President, Miss Mary L. Mor- 
gan; secretary, Miss W. Anna 
Stark; treasurer, Jennie E. Kit- 
tinger; sergeant-at-arms, Miss 
Minnie Shulz. 

The salary of Supt. J. W. Carr 


of Bayonne, N. J., has been 
raised to $5,000 a year. 


Supt. F. D. Boynton, of Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has been re-elected 
for five years. His excellent 


work is highly appreciated by 
the people. 


Girl pupils in the grammar 
schools of several wards in Phil- 
adelphia are being instructed in 
the care and feeding of infants 
during the last few weeks of 
the present school term. A 
large percentage of the deaths 
of children under two years of 
age falls in the summer months 
and it is estimated that with 
proper care and feeding 3,000 
children might be saved in Phil- 
adelphia each year. 


Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, who 
has been for some time the chief 
of the examination division of 
the State Department of Edu- 
cation, at Albany, has become 
second assistant commissioner, 
succeeding Frank Rollins, who 
has resigned. Mr. Wheelock’s 
service in the State Department 
extends over twenty years. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
have entered the text-book field. 
Their first output are two books 
in English, “Elementary Lessons 
in English” and “Advanced Les- 
sons in English,” written by 
Professor George C. Howland 
of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. C. E. Ricketts, who has an 
extensive experience in the 
school - book business, is in 
charge of the new branch. 


Teachers College has brought 
out a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Professor Thorndike’s 
“Educational Psychology.” The 
price of the book is $1.50, post- 
paid, and may be obtained of 
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the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


The American Seating Com- 
pany has issued a new catalog 
of School Furniture describing 
and illustrating school desks. 
The company has developed the 
making of school furniture to a 
high degree of perfection. The 
different types of desks embody 
the most modern and progres- 
sive ideas in school seating, to- 
gether with excellence of design 
and superior workmanship and 
finish. Nothing but the best 
selected materials are used. 


Home history and home geog- 
raphy are slowly coming to their 
own. Illinois is now laying spe- 
cial emphasis upon State his- 
tory. In order to help on the 
good work a valuable pamphlet 
has been issued by the Secre- 
tary of State setting forth the 
origin and evolution of Illinois 
counties. §. L. Spear, who has 
spent many years of patient, 
careful study upon the records 
and maps, is the author of it. 


The first place in the Iowa 
State oratorical contest was 
won by a negro, Henry F. Cole- 
man, of Boone, Iowa, who rep- 
resented Cornell College. 


County Supt. W. O. Brown, 
of Union County, Illinois, writes 
that Miss Matilda Clemens, of 
Cobden, has a perfect record of 
attendance during her four 
years in high school, as well as 
during the eight years of her 
elementary school course. Who 
can beat this. record: Twelve 
years without tardiness or ab- 
sence? 





“‘ First, learn to read; then, read to learn.’’ 


GORDON’S NEW READERS 


provide a basal course that insures mastery of the mechanics of reading during 


the first three years in school. Phonics without diacritical marks, carefully graded 


vocabulary, interesting lessons, and attractive illustrations make the task of both 


teacher and pupil easy and successful. 


A class that has used the Gordon Series in 


the first three grades is ready and able at the beginning of the fourth grade to read 


for pleasure, for information, and for profit. 


Four Books—First, 30c.; Second, 30c.; Third, 40c.; Fourth, soc. 


D.C. HEA 


Boston 


New York 


TH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago 
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Interstate Certification 


Eight State superintendents 
of public instruction met in con- 
ference May 31st to June Ist, 
in Lincoln, Neb., to discuss in- 
terstate comity in the certifica- 
tion of teachers. The following 
recommendations were made: 

1. We recommend the recog- 
nition of the state life certifi- 
cate secured by uniform state 
examination, subject for sub- 
ject, which represents, in the 
main, scholarship and training 
equivalent to graduation from 
a four-year college course; pro- 
vided, that the standard of the 
examination in the state where 
the certificate is issued is as 
high as that in the state in 
which the candidate seeks to be 
certified. 

2. We recommend the recog- 
nition of state certificates based 
upon a degree from a standard 
college or university. A stand- 
ard college or university is de- 
fined as one requiring for en- 
trance a four-year high school 
course, and for graduation a 
four-year college course of not 
less than 120 semester hours, in 
which shall be included not less 
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than 15 hours of educational 
work. 

8. We recommend the rec- 
ognition of certificates based on 
the completion of a two-year 
course in standard state normal 
schools, for teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools; and the recog- 
nition of certificates based upon 
the completion of a four-year 
course in like schools for teach- 
ing in secondary schools. 





The educational department of 
Houghton Mifflin Company has 
recently prepared three new cat- 
alogs: (1) “A Catalog of Ed- 
ucational Books for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” (2) a 
“Complete Descriptive Catalog 
of the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries,” (3) “A Catalog of Books 
for College Courses.” Unusual 
pains have been taken to make 
each of these catalogs attractive 
and serviceable. They are new 
in every sense of the word, be- 
ing set from new type, having 
new cover designs, and their 
contents being newly arranged. 

Teachers and others who are 
interested may obtain a copy of 
any of these catalogs by writing 
to the publishers, addressing 
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either Boston,’ New York, or 
Chicago offices. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s educational 
list has grown considerably in 
recent years. It is interesting 
to watch the develoupment of the 
text-book business of this well- 
known house. The principles of 
selection which have governed in 
other departments are applied 
here with equal consistency. 


Gersticker’s “Germelshausen,” 
edited by A. Busse, Ph.D., 
sistant Professor of German 
Ohio State University. The 
charm of this delightful tale has 
long made it a favorite text for 
school use, while its simplicity 
of style and interest fit it for 
early reading. The description 
of the vanished village as it ap- 
pears to the young artist for a 
single night, his contact with its 
inhabitants, long since dead, and 
his sensations when he learns 
the mystery in which he has 
been involved, form an artistic 
work which holds the interest to 
the end. The text is accompa- 
nied by copious explanatory 
notes, complete vocabulary, and 
exercises. Price, 30 cents. 
(American Book Company, New 
York.) 








School Supplies 








GLOBES - MAPS - 


Whatever your requirements, we can supply them. We save 
you money, because we manufacture and buy in large quanti- 


CHARTS - 
ERASERS + CRAYON +» INKWELLS - INK - ETC., + ETC. 


APPARATUS 


6Pove 








OLMSTED rae te SLATE 
314% SAVED 











eNO AONB IEE iE 





ties. We save you time, because we carry large stocks and 
can ship promptly. Everything we handle is of dependable 
quality. There is an advantage in being able to purchase all 
your supplies from one house. It minimizes transportation 
charges and ‘simplifies your ordering. 

OLMSTED ARTIFICIAL SLATE for the new school or remodeled 

rooms. It is the modern blackboard. Made, installed and —- BLAC 

only by us. Samples and Prices on request. ACME PLAT E is par- 
ticularly suitable for the smaller schools. Can be set up by any practical person. Investigate—send for Samples and Prices. 


Olmsted ‘Artificial Slate saves 
one-third the cost of Natural Slate, 
embodies all the advantages of Nat- 
ural Slate, being composed of 
ground slate and steel filings. Is 
noiseless and seamless. 

Special Booklet Sent on Request 











ton. @ School Furniture 


satisfaction. 





Our line of school furniture is the finest and most 
universal. By finest is meant not highest priced, but 
most dependable. Stationary Desks, Adjustable 
Desks, Drawing and Commercial Desks, Desks for 
Crippled Children, etc., and Assembly Chairs. 


When you write, address DEPT. &. 


American Seating Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Everything in School 
Furniture. 


215 Wabash Ave. 





If you are interested in 
School Furniture send for 
our new Special Catalogue. 
It will prove invaluable to 
you. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1225 Arch St. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
70 Franklin St. 


19 W. 18th St. 
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“He who works with his hands only, 
is a mechanic; he who works with hands 
and head is an artisan; and he who 
works with hands, head and heart, is 


an artist.” | 
RUSKIN 








OU DIXON'S MANUAL TRAINING ss‘ 


Dixon’s Manual 
Training Pencil 


was made to carry out this very idea, 
and on account of its carefully graded. 
leads, its artistic bronze green finish 
and its perfectly smooth straight grained 
cedar, it is an ideal pencil for all kinds 
of manual training work. 


A SAMPLE BOX OF THESE PENCILS 
WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST TO 
ANY TEACHER OF MANUAL TRAINING 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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An Eminently Practical Arithmetic 


I have taught Colaw, Duke and Powers’ School Arithmetic, and, in my judgment, it is an eminently practical book. 





Its method of going straight to the mark in the various departments (fractions, percentage, 


mensuration, etc.) is certainly 


businesslike, and will undoubtedly engender in the boy or girl in whose hands it may be, straight-to-the-mark business meth- 


ods. 


work teach the how-to-do. 
Another very unique and quite distinct feature, and one that will certainly bring results, is the picture-related problems, 


The student does not jump from problems in dry measure to problems in taxes and then back again to square measure, but 


completes a related series of problems in any one line of work before taking up the other. 


It loses no time in unnecessary preliminary long-drawn-cut and tiresome explanation, but rather lets the doing of the 


This, in my judgment, is the 


most important and practical feature of the book and will, no doubt, engender correct and consecutive thinking on the part 
of the student—a thing which so many books have a tendency to prevent rather than foster. 
I recommend the book to any one requiring a good and practical arithmetic.—L. T. Stoneburner, Jr., Virginia Mechanics 


Institute, Richmond, Va. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA RICHMOND 





DALLAS 











MORAL TRAINING and INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Were the Subjects Most Discussed at the 


N. E. A. MEETINGS IN BOSTON 


The following are Recent authoritative discussions of these vital subjects: 
ETHICS FOR CHILDREN 
A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


By Etta LyMAn Capot 
Of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
net. Postpaid. 
This book contains a carefully graded course in ethics for the entire 
grammar school course, based upon stories, selections from literature, and 
suggested questions for discussion. 


ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Georce HERBERT PALMER 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 


By Joun Dewey 
In the Riverside Educational Monographs, each 35 cents, net. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Davin SNEDDEN 
: Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. 
In the Riverside Educational Monographs. 35 cents, net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


I2mo, 285 pages, $1.25 


Pos tpaid. 





Postpaid. 














suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, half- 
dead skin that disfigures the hands, and this 


in so gentle, wholesome a way as to materially 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not only every 


benefit the remaining cuticle, 


| 





! 


| 





Boy with the Hoe 
Say, how do you hoe your row, 
young chap? 
Say, how do you hoe your row? 
Do you hoe it fair, 
Do you hoe it square, 
Do you hoe it the best you know 
how? 
Do you cut the weeds as you 
ought to do, 
And leave what’s worth while 
there? 
The harvest you'll garner de- 
pends on you; 


Are you working it on the 


square? 
Are you killing the noxious 
weeds, young chap? 
Are you making it straight and 
clean? 
Are you going straight, 
At a hustling gait? 
Are you scattering all that’s 
mean? 
Do you laugh and sing and 
whistle shrill, 
And dance a step or two, 
As 5 gl you hoe leads up the 


The harvest is up to you. 





For Every Girl 


Someone has suggested twelve 
things that every girl can learn 
before she is fifteen. Not every 
|girl can learn to play or sing 
jor paint well enough to give 
pleasure to her friends, but the 
following ‘ ‘accomplishments” are 
within everybody’s reach: 

Shut the door, but shut it 
softly. 

Keep your room in tasteful 
order. 

_ Have an hour for rising, and 
rise. 

Learn to make bread as well 
as cake. 

Never let a button stay off 
twenty-four hours. 

Always know where your 
things are. 

Never let a day pass without 
doing something to make some- 
one comfortable. 

Never come to breakfast un- 
tidily dressed. 
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Notes of New Books 


The “Stories of American Dis- 
coveries for Little Americans,” 
by Rose Lucia, Principal of Pri- 
mary Schools, Montpelier, Vt., 
and intended for the third 
are intended for the third 
eries and explorations in the 
Western Hemisphere, from Co- 
lumbus to Hudson. The style 
is delightfully simple, concise, 
and entertaining, and the vocab- 
ulary well adapted to young pu- 
pils. The illustrations are num- 
erous and exceptionally attrac- 
tive. Price, 40 cents. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York.) 


“Stories of the King,” by 
James Baldwin, is adapted to 
pupils in the fifth to eighth 
grades. The stories of King 
Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table form a complete 
connected narrative, relating all 
the most notable legends. Price, 
50 cents. (American Book Co., 
New York.) 


“Richard of Jamestown,” by 
James Otis, is the story of a 
boy every other boy—and girl, 


too,—will find straightforward 
and entertaining. Richard meets 
Captain John Smith in London 
town, becomes his protégé, and 
journeys with him to Virginia. 
Richard and a young friend of 
his, as “house boys” of Captain 
Smith, take an active part in 
the settlement of Jamestown, of 
which the book contains a wide- 
awake, truthful account from a 
boy’s point of view. Intended 
for supplementary reading in 
the third, fourth, and fifth years, 
this volume will give the pupil 
a good knowledge of the begin- 
nings of Virginia. Price, 35 
cents. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Otis’ “Mary of Plymouth,” by 
James Otis. This was written 
by one of the most popular au- 
thors of juvenile books, and it 
tells the story of the Plymouth 
colony from the viewpoint of a 
child. The little Pilgrim records 
in her diary interesting inci- 
dents of the daily home life of 
the colonists from the time they 
set sail on the Mayflower. She 


tells of the crude log house built 
by her father, of encounters with 
Indians, both friendly and un- 
friendly; of fires kindled with- 
out matches and bread baked 
without ovens, of spoons formed 
from clam shells and dishes 
from pumpkins and gourds, of 
the school kept in the fort, of 
the long hours of preaching “in 
the meeting-house, of feast days 
and fast.days, and of a wonder- 
ful trip in a shallop to Salem. 
The book will appeal directly to 
children, and give them an accu- 
rate knowledge of historical 
facts while affording reading as 
interesting as any story-book. 
Price, 35 cents. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


“The Apollo Collection of 
Songs for Male Voices,” by 
Frederick E. Chapman and 
Charles E. Whiting, is a song 
book especially for boys, con- 
taining the songs that boys like, 
and arranged particularly to 
suit their voices. A glance at 
this collection, with its attrac- 
tive cover and size, and its con- 
venient grouping under topics. 
will reveal how thoroly it is 
suited for its purpose. Atten- 
tion might be called to the writ- 























The woods are full of mediocre sten- 
ographers and typists. It’s only a step from 
the mediocre to the really efficient. Yet how 
comparatively few take that step is shown by 
the great number “looking for jobs,” while 
employers are constantly saying, “I want a 
girl that can think—can use her head.” 

Operators of the new Model 10 Smith Pre- 
mier avoid the disadvantages of complicated 
and inconvenient mechanism that keep the 
mind riveted on the machine performing trivial 
operations, instead of concentrated on the real 
importance of the work, with the machine and 
hands simply as a medium through which the 
mind work is transmitted. 

Business Schools that build reputations for 
turning out efficient graduates use The Smith 
Premier Model Io. 








The 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


A Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography 
By Professors R. S. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln, of 
the Department of Physical Geography at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Boards. 934 by 8 inches. xvii-+ 362 pages. 
$1.25 net. 








American Government 
For Use in Secondary Schools. Revised and Rewrit- 
ten. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, author of “The Ameri- 
can Federal State,” “American Government,” etc. I2mo, 
Cloth. xxix -+ 356-++ xxxi pages. $1.00 net. 
The Building and Care of the Body 
An Elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology and 
Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor of 
Grammar Grades, Buffalo Public Schools, author of 
“The Wonderful House that Jack Has.” 12mo. Cloth. 
x-+ 235 pages. 40 cents net. 
The American Rural School 
Its Characteristics, Its Future and Its Problems. By 
Harold Waldstein Foght, A.M., Professor of Education, 
Midland College. 12mo. Cloth. xxi-+ 361 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
Exposition and Illustration In Teaching 
By John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth. vii-+ 426 
pages. $1.25 net. 
Laboratory Exercises in Farm Management 
By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Management and 
Farm Crops, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. . xii+ 158 pages. 
80 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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ing of each part on a separate 
staff, in the octave in which it 
is to be sung—a feature which 
will facilitate reading and 


assist musical interpretation. 
Price, $1.00. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 


The leading characteristics of 
“Laboratory Botany,” by Wil- 
lard N. Clute, are (1) its pre- 
sentation of a connected study 
of evolution in the plant world; 
(2) its method of thoro and 
suggestive direction for both 
teacher and pupil; (3) its con- 
cise yet adequate lists of ques- 
tions for answer in notebooks 
after actual field or laboratory 
investigation; (4) its clear and 
accurate outlines of the specific 
subjects. The practical value of 
the book is assured by the fact 
that it is written by a high- 
school teacher and has been 
used, in outline, for six years 
with marked success in one of 
the largest high schools in the 
United States. Price, 75 cents. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“The Mother Goose Primer,” 
by Belle Wiley, brings to the 
child~ twelve familiar rhymes, 
each preceded by a full-page il- 
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lustration, attractive to the child 
because of its artistic coloring 
and action. The rhyme is fol- 
lowed by _ several illustrated 
pages of simple, related sen- 
tences. These pages are summa- 
rized in a prose version of the 
rhyme, a page of review sen- 
tences, and a page of action sen- 
tences. The vocabulary is va- 
ried, yet simple and well suited 
to the beginner in reading. The 
illustrations make the book a 
fund of pleasure to the child. 
(Charles E. Merrill Co, New 
York.) 


Stevenson’s “An Inland Voy- 
age and Travels with a Donkey” 
forms one of the volumes of 
Merrill’s English Texts. These 
narratives by canoe from Ant- 
werp to Paris and by donkey 
over the mountains of the Cev- 
ennes, in southeastern France, 
are full of Stevenson’s incom- 
parable charm. The present edi- 
tion by Allan Abbott, of the Hor- 
ace Mann High School, New 
York City, contains maps, a 
portrait frontispiece, and an ex- 
ceptionally good outfit for study. 
Price, 40 cents. (Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York.) 
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“Martin’s French Verb,” by 
Lieutenant Charles F. Martin, 
Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages, United States Military 
Academy, gives complete conju- 
gations of French verbs and il- 
lustrates their idiomatic use. 
Lists are included, showing the 
verbs requiring various prepo- 
sitions, and also those used re- 
flexively in French and not in 
English, with questions in Eng- 
lish to be translated by the stu- 
dents. 359 pages. Price, $1.25. 
(American Book Company, New 
York.) 


Valera’s philosophical novel, 
“Pepita Jiménez,” is now avail- 
able for school use, thanks to 
the edition supplied by C. V. 
Cusachs, Professor of Spanish 
at the United States Naval 
Academy. The literary charm 
of the story lies chiefly in the 
delicate and subtle analysis of 
the mental phases thru which 
the young mystic passes in his 
struggle against his own nature. 
The notes are very full, and the 
vocabulary covers the author’s 
special use of words. Price, 90 
cents. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 








READY SEPTETPIBER | 





A Special NEW YORK Edition 


of 


KITTREDGE & ARNOLD'S THE MOTHER TONGUE ReviseD 








WITH MEMORY SELECTIONS 


Book I, for grades 4, 5, and 6 


Book II, for grades 7 and 8 


A new edition of this remarkable series which will cover every 
point in language, grammar, and composition called for in the New 
York Syllabus for Elementary Schools, 1910, and will include all the 
MEMORY SELECTIONS required for grades 4 to 8, inclusive. 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention 


GINN & COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER so large a business! 
NEVER more friends of the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM’ 


NEVER adulterated our pure 
Leatherette Book Cover Ma- 
terial with cheap wood pulp 













ALWAYS felt the best interests of Education too important for anybody's 


large profits. 
ALWAYS for 28 years have treated all school boards exactly alike. 








“One Price and Very Small Profits,” our motto. 


Free Text Books go to destruction at the rate of | 
$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can lessen your text book annual outlay by 
ADOPTING THE “HOLDEN SYSTEM.” 












Our new “COMBINATION BOX” of repairing materials for each teacher’s 
desk, is a WINNER! 


NOTHING can happen to a book which cannot be quickly.and promptly re- 
paired almost as easily as putting a stamp on anenvelope. The teacher thus knows 
just where to find any kind needed. 


THE GREAT “HOLDEN” BOOK COVERS 
AND QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


used systematically will make your text books last nearly TWICE as long and keep 
them cleaner. 










Full information and samples free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 


‘Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation. and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 


college work. 


and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J 
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ment. 























$3.50. 


Something New in Drawing Studies 


jj AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto- 
fore been prohibitive because ofa lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80 Wabash Avenue 


RELIEF MAPS 


Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text-book, 
are easily in every res 
tions in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $3.00. 40 rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 


NEW YORK 


nd for ci 


They offer a prac 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISC) 


KANSAS CITY: 


HOVER BROS., Agents 
418 E, oth St. 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy. Geology, Zoology for 


ut up in 


the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 t7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections. 


“Every school in the United 


Recent Deaths 


The news of the death of 
Supt. B. C. Gregory, of Chel- 
sea, Mass., came as a severe 
shock. Only a few weeks be- 
fore, he visited the office of THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL and appeared 
to be in excellent health. His 
death came without warning, on 
July 22. He had hosts of 
friends and was widely known 
as an effective leader whose 
whole life was devoted to edu- 
cation. 





After an illness of many 
months, Mr. A. P. Flint, who 
had been in the continuous serv- 
ice of the American Book Com- 
pany since its formation, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, on 
June 27. Before the days of the 
A. B. C. he had been a trusted 
and highly esteemed representa- 
tive of A. S. Barnes & Co. 
| Mr. Flint was a man of strong 
personality, tremendous energy 
indefatigable industry, iron will 
and sterling character. His loss 
lis mourned by a large circle of 
business associates and personal 
' friends. 


Dr. William J. Rolfe, the fa- 
|/mous Shakespearean _ scholar, 
| died in July. He was in his 
|eighty-third year. A native of 
| Newburyport, Mass., he entered 
Amherst College in 1845, and 
was the classmate of President 








|Seelye of Smith College. He 
| became a high school teacher 


‘|Ohio, died on June 9. 


and held several important prin- 
cipalships. His last school po- 
sition was the head mastership 
of the Cambridge High School. 
He gave up this place in 1868 
and since then has been en- 
gaged in literary work, retain- 
ing his residence at Cambridge 
to the end of his life. 


Supt. R. P. Clark, of Kent, 
He was 
connected with the schools for 
more than thirty-five years. 











Consolidation of Schools 


Four districts, just out of 
Rockford, Ill., discovered some 
time ago that their schoolhouses 
were all located on one electric 
line. Thereupon they decided to 
consolidate. They voted to build 
a house costing $18,000 on a site 
containing three acres. 
building will be steam-heated 
with fan ventilation. It will 
contain water and plumbing and 
electric lights. A full high 
school course will be offered. 
Manual training, domestic sci- 
ence and agriculture will be 
taught. There will be an en- 
rollment of 125 pupils. Only 
teachers trained in normal 
schools or colleges will be em- 
ployed. The people mean to 
have the very best facilities for 
their children. This is the sort 
of spirit that builds up common- 
wealths. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205°211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. in the House. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 
A professional school, on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col 
lege graduates and teachers of experienc 
for a broad study of educational prob- 
lems. Offers fifty-three courses in psy- 
chology, philosophy, history of education, 
methods of teaching, schoo] administra- 
tion, domestic art, music, etc. Fall semes- 
ter begins September 24th. 
Bulletin describing courses sent on ap 
plication. 
THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D. Dean 









. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices. 
E. H. Sheldon & Ca 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,ca‘logus, matted 
° free toany address. 

Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
uestion Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number, Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


ASS PINS § 


AND BADGES For COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either stylewith any three] etters and 
res, one or two colors of enamel, Ss 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
= Y BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. g74 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PICTURES FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


Longfellow’s Home—Large photographic 
reproduction. Portraits of Poets and Mili- 
tary Heroes, Large imitation crayon repro- 
ductions. Send 50 cents for six 
Pictures; were 25 cents a piece. 


Address TEACHERS MAGAZINE 
11-15 East 24th Street New York 
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A Model Trade Course | 


The H. H. Franklin Manufac-| 
turing Company, manufacturer 
of automobiles at Syracuse. 
N. Y., has established a technica] 
class with a four-year course of| 
instruction in practical mechan-) 
ics. Courses previously main-| 
tained have been for the instruc-| 
tion of automobile repairmen, 
chauffeurs and salesmen, for use 
in the company’s own business. 
The new class will accept appli- 
cants not only from Syracuse 
and its surrounding towns, but 
from distant parts of the coun- 
try as well. A competent in- 
structor, who is a graduate of 
the mechanical course of Pur- 
due University, is in charge. 


The course will be welcomed 
by mechanically inclined youths 
who are without the means or 
opportunity to secure the spe- 
cial training to be had in a 
school of technology. The Frank- 
lin course offers employment to 
such young men for the entire 
four years, at a definitely pre- 
determined wage, graduated 
from eight cents an hour at the 
start to twenty cents an hour 
at the end, with a bonus of $100 
at the time of the award of the 
school diploma for completion of 
the course. This pay is consid- 
erably above that commonly 
given to apprentices and is used 
as an incentive to secure good 
material. 


In the factory work is in- 
cluded drilling, 
work, bench work, gear shaper 
and automatic screw machine 
work, grinding, tool work, erect- 
ing, small assembly and tool de- 
signing. 

To be eligible for entrance to 
the technical class an applicant 
must be between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty years and must 


cation or its equivalent. He 
must be physically sound and of 
good character and appearance. 
The first twelve weeks will be a 
probation period, that time be- 
ing designated as a term of tfial. 
If satisfactory at the end of 
that period the course dates 
back from the beginning of the 
period of trial. 


Each year of the course con- 
sists of 2,700 working hours, 
making a total of 10,800. 


Inasmuch as no contract is 
made between the company and 
the pupils in the class, sole re- 
liance is placed on the attrac- 
tiveness of the course to ho!d 
the men to complete it. 
tended to train the mind as well 
as the hand, and make it pos- 
sible to grasp the opportunity 
afforded in the desire of the 
company to hereafter fill the su- 
pervising positions in its fac- 
tory with graduates from its 
own technical class. 








milling, lathe! 


have had a grammar school edt-! 


It is in-| 





Geography 


Industry 
Life 


In Commercial Geography, Dodge’s 
Geographies, and Mace’s Histories, these 
subjects are presented in the most vivid 
and convincing form—a form that en- 
riches the student’s knowledge, teaches 
him to think, and increases his power. 
The books build not for a day but for a 
definite and permanent progress. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor E. V. Robinson, Professor 
of Economics, University of Minnesota 


Now on the Press 


Deserves unusual attention. 

It is different in every way from any 
book on commercial geography now on 
the market. 

Original in 
developed. 

Style, one of great beauty and power. 

The only text of the kind written by 
a man who has taught high school stu- 
dents along this line. 

Pictures, maps, a rare exposition of the 
industries of the world. 


On the approved list for New York. 


DODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By Professor R. E. Dodge, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University. 


The Dodge Geographies are giving a 
course in the mutual dependence and 
relation of the earth and man, now of 
the utmost importance in America, and 
of still greater importance in years to 
come. Teachers see it. School Boards 
see it. Hence: 


ADOPTIONS, RE-ADOPTIONS, 
UNANIMOUS ADOPTIONS 
SOME OF RECENT MONTHS 


Chicago, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Denver, Col.; Charleston, 
. C,; Trenton and Newark, 
N. J.; Ansonia, Conn.; Everett, 
Mass.; Chester, N, Y¥.; Eigh- 
teen important Counties of 
Washington; Twelve important 
Cities of the State; besides a 
long list of lesser cities, nor- 
mal and private schools. 

The State of Texas for Five 

Years. 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


By Professor William H. Mace, of Syra- 
cuse Unaversity. 


treatment. Wonderfully 


They represent the whole life of the 
people, family, social, and religious; edu- 
cational and industrial life,—government. 
In their vigor, truth and vitality, they 
have become a synonym for the authen- 
tic story of the American people; and the 
people make known their preference thus; 


ADOPTIONS AND RE-ADOPTIONS 
National Capital and District 
of Columbia. 


Recently Adopted for Twenty- 
two Counties in Washington. 


For St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, 


Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Racine, 
Wis.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Jackson, Mich.; New Haven, 


Conn.; Dubuque, Ia.; Jackson- 
ville, Ill,; Columbus, 0. 


Send for free booklets 


Rand McNally & Co. 


Chicago New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


BREWER weeNey 








AIUM BUILDING 


(Os s BE Or. were) 








K ll * 31 Union Sq., New York 
C () ge S 4 Ci CV Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. R ds teach all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 
is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
‘ is something, but if it is 
of vacancies and tells ; bod A I asked to recommend a teacher 


aoe RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








that is more. Ours 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling 
good positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private 
Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through 
this one office. Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 























TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 EAST | 
VAN BUREN ST. 


B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


EXCLU Ivt.Y A MEDIUM OF COM 
MUNICATION O° TWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 203 Michigan Ave. Berkeley, Cal 2142 Shattuck Ave 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


REE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. E REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 78 N° ron 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ ACENCY 
The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . - : 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 









































Mrs. Young President of 
N. E.'A. 


The election of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young to the presidency 
of the National Education As- 
sociation was due mainly to the 
exceptional record and charac- 
ter of Mrs. Young, but it was 
also a triumph of Western en- 
ergy and Western ideals. The 
East and the South are very re- 
luctant to concede to a woman 
a place in large affairs. They 
are not discourteous. In many 
respects they excel the West in 
their fine expressions of senti- 
ment and regard for women. 
They are simply reluctant. The 
ideal of the West, while perhaps 
not so refined, has more of nat- 
ural robust sanity and fairness 
in it. Here we do not ask of the 
workmen, Who were your an- 
cestors? or, Are you black or 
white?, or Are you a man or a 
woman; but, Can you do the 
work? It was the recognition 
that Mrs. Young had done a 
great work and thereby shown 
her great ability and power 
that made her the choice of the 
Association. The criticisms di- 
rected against the methods used 
in her behalf were not valid. 
The support for her candidacy 
was clean, open, and frank. It 
was not intended primarily to 
create sentiment in her behalf, 
it was intended to express the 
sentiment which already existed. 
It is no discredit to Mr. Snyder 
that he was defeated. It would 
have happened to any other op- 
ponent who might have come 
before the Association.—From 
News Bulletin issued by State 
Supt. F. G. Blair, Illinois. 


After Vacation 

Just as it is harder to set a 
ball in motion than to keep it 
in motion, it is harder to take 
up any line of work again, after 
the summer vacation, than to 
keep on with it. 

The effects of the strain are 
seen in changed looks, dimin- 
ished appetite and broken sleep. 

Now is a time when many— 
clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, 
pupils and others—should’ take 
a tonic, and we think the best 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
acts on the whole system, builds 
it up, and wards off sickness. 


Two Different Views 
When I am good my gramma 








says, 
A-lookin’ ’bove her glasses, so: 
“How much like our folks, 
Mary dear, 
That little son of yours does 
grow!” 
But when I’m bad she shakes 
her head 
An’ says: “My dear, I never 
saw 
A thild so much like any man 
As that boy there is like his 
pa!” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Changes 


Miss Caroline Hazard has re- 
signed the presidency of Welles-| 
ley College. | 

Dr. Harry B. Hutchins, of! 
the University of Michigan, has, 
been elected to succeed Dr.| 
James B. Angell as president. | 


President Samuel T. Black | 
of the State Normal School at; 
San Diego, Cal. has resigned 
his position to spend a year in| 
travel. Dr. Edward L. Hardy) 
succeeds him. 


Supt. P. J. Zimmer, of Keno- 
sha, Wis., has become the head 
of the schools at Manitowoc. He} 
is succeeded by Mrs. Mary D.| 
Bradford. Ever since Mrs.) 
Bradford gave up the principal-| 
ship of the high school at Keno- | 
sha to go into normal school) 
work, the people of Kenosha 
have "been watching for an op-| 
portunity to get her back among, 
them. 


Supt. John Dietrich has left | e 


Colorado Springs, where he la-| 
bored for fifteen years, to go to| 
Helena, Mont., succeeding Con-| 
don, who is now the superin- 
tendent of Providence, R. I. 


Prin. John H. Francis, of the 
Polytechnic high school at Los 
Angeles, has been elected super | 
intendent of schools to succeed 
Dr. E. C. Moore, who resigned) 
some time ago. 


| 


Supt. Henry B. Hervey has) 
left Malden, Mass., to take! 
charge of the schools of Auburn, 
N. Y. He is one of the grow- 
ing men who labor quietly for 
educationa] progress. He has 
done valiant service for the pro- 
motion of industrial education) 
and the broader social utiliza- 
tion of the schools. He was su- 
perintendent at Pawtucket, R. I. 
before going to Malden, seven | 
years ago. 


Mr. D. A. Graves has bec | 
elected to succeed Mr. Gilbreath| 
as superintendent of the schools! 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. | 








The estimated expense for sal-| 
aries at St. Louis, Mr. Ben, 
Blewett, superintendent, for the| 
year 1910-11 under the presen nt!| 
schedule is $2,189,810.00. The) 
estimated increase under the. 
proposed schedule is approxi-| 
mately $190,000.00, or a little, Bzeeleat 
less than 9%, making the total 
estimated amount required for 
salaries next year $2,380,000.00.| 





Rest sud Meat ter Mother nad Child 

Mars. Winstow's Sooruma Syaur has been | 

eased for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS | } 
OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN 





XS——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————_—_— 
A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WoRK 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW meget 


\\ A NEW WORD I8 FOUND —igloo, monoplane, 
= - ene oes bf meynets tow Lo ieeeae compe ? 
rigin z e new work gives the cor- 
rect fusf o answers. Over 400,00U Words and 
Phrases defined. 
A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New Interna- 
tional suggests just the word you seek. The 
fullest and most careful treatment of syno- 
nyms in English. 
YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
ull information on a subject. The New 
International provides this also. 
CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME 
GAINED. The new page arrangement 
will save many hours each term. A 
**Stroke of Genius.’’ 
’ EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 
—ae. Illustrations that Tag 2706 Pages. 
Ay SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should procure at 
e- once ‘‘ This most remarkable single volume ever 
published.’’ It cost Pages half a million d 
WRITE for ondae P. If you are a teacher ask for 
book *Use o the Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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If you want to make big money in EGGS without the bother of 

raising chickens, write at once for our circular entitled ‘‘Four 

Million Eggs a Day.’’ One Hundred Dollars invested here will 

make a lot more net profit the first year than one hundred dollars 

invested in a chicken farm. We have the best egg proposition 
i in New York. 


THE 16-HOUR EGG CO., 46 E. 41st St., New York 























FISHER ‘i ACENCY 


Baocllent facilities oo er Manual ~~ 120 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
| Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y, ° 





Reta menrers | MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


bi eg FH and is the wg hignam | for 
of the world. Memnd fe “Mrs. Winslow’ 
Soothing Syrup.’’ And take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees, Blank and booklet from any office. 
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Is Meetings to be Held | Modern educational methods render 
October 7-8.—Wisconsin City | two pieces of apparatus indispensable to the 
GS sresiicndens Association, at|school— the Microscope and Projection 
Madison. Lantern 
October 20-21.—Kansas State z 


| Teachers’ Association. 
4 a r s a p a r i I i a October 27-29.—Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association at Rut- 
Cures all humors, catarrh and | jand. 

rheumatism, relieves that tired ,_, November 3-5.—Iowa State 
: , “ |Teachers’ Association, at Des 
feeling,- restores the appetite, Moines. 
cures paleness, nervousness,| November 3-5. — Wisconsin 
: State Teachers’ Association, at 

builds up the whole system. | Milwaukee. 
November 15.—Western State 





Get it today in usual liquid form or p 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. ee at Salt Lake 


y. 
November 14-17. — Northern 


= |California Teachers’ Associa- 
2 Todd Adjustable a 
November 17-19.—Fourth An- 


Hand Looms Im proved nual Convention of the National 


Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, at Boston. 























a oe | ap % PE ere eee Fy 











a caenee November 21-23. — Colorado 
6) Pesaro pet ah weet oF © Teachers’ Association, at Den- Bau ch & L b 
ver. m 
1 | December 21-23. — Indiana Ss Oo 
State Teachers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis. 
December 27.—American As- ‘ 
sociation for the Advancement 
d LOOM Ho. § 5 of Science, at Minneapolis-St. Microscope 
Paul. fos 
Adjustable in Length and | Perm ror 27 ya a gt is the standard for students’ ‘use 
Width ate Teachers’ Association, at! Fouinned with highest grade objectives 
Chicago. Tapp 4 er } 
Send for Circulars December 27-29.—New Jersey and eyepieces. 
Teachers’ Association, at Atlan- 
Tested tic City. 
° es December 27-30.—Florida Ed- 
Original ucational Association, at Pensa- 
Durable _— Be i aa 
ecember 7-31. — American 
Dependable Historical Association, at In- 
cr Sede aan eta ainda ad dante ie = dianapolis. 
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Hardwood, Four Styles, Double Lock Corners, Long Service as Teachers 
Nailed and Glu . , 
There are many men in IIli- 


Weaving, Basketry and 0: Work . © 
. =... nois who have served long “< a opticon 


well in a single position. 











Books on Hand Work | The following is a partial list | 
Senl-fev aunties ot -dtow. Sieng tang Yorn of persons who have held their} Mo d el i 
made exclusively for our school trade present position for a series of | 
ears: : ee 
TODD & TODD, 319 6th Street, S. Minneapolis, Minn. “@:'° Name. No. of |is a portable projection lantern of great 
Aurora, C. M. Bardwell........ sige utility which is simple to operate. At- 
Camo, FP. C. CARGORE ss 6. cc acw cs 24 tachments for opaque and microscope TrO- 
NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH | Centralia, SH. Bobn.-i0c 00.) 8 | Co be vdded eeorden oF 
icago, J. E. , - . 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION gg FR Nee pe aE fe 
415-419 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, Ly J. Block, Marshall H. S.. 15 q¢ Descriptive matter sent on request. 
. Chicago, C. M. Clayb erg, McKin- 
Offers high school graduates two- oe 31 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
‘\ Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
§) Apparatus, Engineering or any 
sree, Bummnet session, 1980, held at Oe ee es 19 other Scientific Instrument is ous 
Madison, Wis., during, summer ses- || Chicago, E. F. Sterans, Lake H. S.. 19 Guarantee. 


sion of University of Wisconsin. Col- | “rica; O, S:_ Westcott, | Waller Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


lege year 1910-1911 begins Sept. 19. || Danville, os H. Griffith....... . 12 






year and four-year courses leading to || Chicago, F. P. Fisk, Tuley H. S... 21 
certification as teacher of physical || Chicago, A. S. Hall, Calumet H. S. 21 


Chicago, C. D. Parker, Bowe H. S. 25 
training and to academic title and de- || Chicago. A. . Robinson, Crane 





























ftw vork WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN NCISCO 
‘ . S e 
Write for illustrated catalogue Bost St. I exis, Juan E- Miller. VOnDan ROCHESTER. NY. PRANKFORT 
The Normal College conducts a Phy- SS eee Aa 24 
sical Training Teachers’ Bureau; regis- Evanston, F. W. Nichols, District 
tration restricted to graduates (1868- || — NO. TR oes cececee cece eceeee “1| FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
1910). pieenett. SE. —— iho lista edn, zs Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail & 
| SM mag aa U. an seh PST hed 91 | one student in each county and city in the U. 
| Jerseyville, J. Pike. ER IE Al —— eres. and peg Courses. 
| ‘N APES g: em sics . Bookkeeping. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York St. | ie vr oe E Hen” Si Cea ee - 4 Lit. Rhet. Phos. Geog, Geog. Shorthand. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics Mt. Carmel, W. S. Booth.......... ie se ee 2 
l and {Oak Park, W 4. « kane ead 16 . 
enialitn Suing tur eadlien Gai saleng oak | Osk, Pak, J. Co Hanna, Twp. H. S. 12 50 other branches from which to select. 
playground work. New boathouse and athletic field. | Riverside, A. F. Ames............. 22 Cut out this ad. and mail with application for 
Summer session. Catalogue. - Springfield, J. H. Collins Y eae 20 | Free Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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